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LOOK OUT FOR THE 


SUPPLEMENT 


OF THE GREAT 


International Fight 


RENAN aND SAYERS 


To be GIVEN AWAY with 


INO. 179 


OF THE 


POLICE GAZETTE 


OF NEW YORE, 


Out FRIDAY, Februarv {8. 


The Picture hns been produced at a large outlay, 
and will be suitable for framing. The Trade should 
send orders for extra copies at once to their News 
Company. 








The PoticE GazETTE has no connection whatever with 
any other paper pubhshed, and we caution the public against 
imitations. Ask for the Porice Gazette of New York, 
and see that you get it. 


ANSWERS ¥0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Photegraphs and Sketches mailed to this paper exclu- 
sively, (f made use of, will be liberally paid for. We also 
desire to obtain the name and address of every artist and 
photographer throughout the entire country. 

P. P., Wilmington, Del.—Rowell is now on his way to 
this country. 

B. L., Warsaw, Ind.—Thanks for favors; 
photo of the party if possible. 


W. 8., Catawisesa, Pa.—Get the facts of the case, also 
photos if possible; thanks for favors. 


K. N., Hartford, Conn.—The law referred to was re- 
pealed in 1879. Consult a lawyer in your city. 


T. 8., Rochester, N. Y.—You should be better informed 
on that matter than we are. A fraction over 98,"00. 


Vipex, Charleston, 8. C.—Sketch of no use. Any por- 
traits of characters who are subjects of public interest 
are always acceptable. 


H. K., Trenton, N. J.—You had better consult your city 
ordinsnces. Not being acquainted with them, cannot 
give the desired information. 


8. C., Newark, N. J.—The Potice Gazerrx is now pub- 
lished on Friday instead of Saturday. Its rapidly in- 
creasing circulation necessitated the change. 


T. J., Deadwood, D. T.—Be very careful how you handle 
“mining schemes’ advertised in this city. Some of 
them are frauds of the first water. Look before you leap. 


J. P., Kingston, N. Y.—A portrait of Vandervoort has 
already been published in the Gazertz. You can always 
get back numbers at this office by sending price and 
postage. 


C. H., Buffalo, N. Y,~Millard Fillmore died in your city. 
Stephen A. Douglass died in Springfield, LiL ,and is buried 
there. He ran for President on the democratic ticket 
against Lincoln, 


M.J.T.,8an Francisco, Cal.—If you can furnish us 
with good sketches of the Chinese quarter, we will be 
glad to accept them. Depict the various traits and pe- 
euliarities of the heathens. 


Ambitious, Washington, D. C.—Uniess you have a nat- 
ural talent for drawing, there is but little use in studying 
it with a view to making it the means of a livelihood. 
All of our artists have been at the business from ten to 
twenty years, and are considered the best in America. 


W.M. F., Baltimore, Md.—The battles in the American 
prize ring which have occurred in your time, will soon 
be described in the Poricx Gazette. The scenes and in- 
cidents will be graphically portrayed by the Sporting 
Editor of this journal, who was present at all of the most 
notable ‘ mills.” 


D. M., Trenton, N. J.—Samuel Anderson Mackeever was 
the author of two or three plays. His best sketches are 
published in ‘* Glimpses of Gotham.’ Lifein New York 
is delineated with great skill. Over 75,000 copies of the 
book have been sold, which is good proof of its popu- 

larity. See advertising page. 


A. R., Phile“--phia, Pa.—The picture of the Heenan 
and Sayers prize Aight at Farnborough, England, wil] be 
given away with No. 179 of the Potice Gazetrs. It has 
been reproduced from the original picture,and will prove 

valuable souvenir to sporting men of that famous bat- 
tle. You may assure your friendsthat he picture wall 
certainly be ¢ veh AWHy with the above mentioned 

mumber ⸗ * 
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THE POLICE GAZETTE’S VICTORIES. 


The position of the NATIONAL POLICE GAZETTE 
in the sporting world is no longer an equivocal 
one. In the past week its claims as the leading 
sporting journal of America have been practi- 
cally demonstrated by two events, the results of 
which are sufficient in themselves to silence all 
competitors and humiliate every One jealous of 
its proud position. We refer to the performance 
of John Hughes, who entered the O’Leary Inter- 
national pedestrian match under the auspices of 
this journal, and the Whistler-M1ldoon ‘Greco- 
Roman wrestling contest for the championship 
of the world. The first mentioned is’the most 
noteworthy from the fact that our representative 
in the great walk has eclipsed all previous 
scores in pedestrianism and thereby vindicated 
our estimate of his powers. John Huzhes, better 
known as the “Lepper,” had been bé@fore the 
public for a long time as a man whose good opin- 
fon of himself as an athlete was not backed by 
his ability to accomplish. His career as a pedes- 
trian justified this opinfon, toa certain extent. 
He had done great things in small affairs and 
male failures in large ones. Consequently, he 
was not held in high regard among lovers of 
athletic sports. The POLICE GAZETTE did not 
share in the popular judgment of Hughes. We 
believed him competent to accomplish all that he 
claimed, and therefore entered him in the 
O’Leary International walk as the Porice Ga- 
ZEITr’s Unknown. His record of 568'4 miles, the 
most wonderful inthe annals of pedestrianism, 
is a tribute to our judgment and proof that 
we know what pluck and merit are, and ap- 
preciate and encourage these qualities when we 
find them. 

It is this very policy which has distinguished the 
GAZETTE from the date of its entry into the field of 
sporting journalism : to discourage and depreciate 
every dishonest sportsman, of whatever class; to 
encourage merit, advocate fairness and advance 
sport, have been our primal objects. The disposi- 
tion to indulge in trickery and fraud evinced by 
certain self-styied sporting men has done much 
to bring everything pertaining to sport In America 
into disrepute. Time was when the motto, ‘‘may 
the best man win,’’ governed all athletic events, 
both in spirit and action. Of late years this prin- 
cipal has been ignored to that extent that those 
who love sport for the pleasure it affords as well 
as the physical and other advantages which an in- 
dulgence in it secures, have kept aloof and taken 
no faterest in its promotion or encouragement. 4 

To revive the old spirit of fairness and honesty, 
and banish all opposing elements from American 
sporting life is the ambition of the PoLICE GA- 
ZETTE. This course has necessitated the tolling 
of some unpleasant truths; tricksters have been 
handled without gloves. No reform can be at- 
tained without hurting somebody, and the Ga- 
ZETTE’s perception and love of fair play teaches it 
just whom to condemn and whom to praise. It has 
done the one fearlessly and boldly and the other 
impartially. Honest sporting men recognize the 
effects of this policy, and freely give the GAZETTE 
their support. As for the tricksters, it cares not 
a rush for their opinion, good or bad. 

The wonderful performance of John Hughes is 
a practical tribute to this journal. From the 
moment that he started in the great race down to 
the finish he was constantly under the supervi- 
sion and care of the POLICE GAZETTE. Overtures 
ofa very tempting character were made to our 
Sporting Editor, who acied as trainer for Hughes, 
to disable his charge for continuing in the race. 
But he remained true to the principles which gov- 
ern this journal, and baffied the tricksters. 

A noteworthy illustration of the reputation 
the POLICE GAZETTE has gained for fairness in all 
sporting contests, is the fact that even the chronic 
fault-finders and doubters have freely conceded 
that Hughes’ honors have been squarely and 
fairly won. 

The Muldoon-Whistler wrestling match, al- 
though it ended in a draw, was equally satisfac- 
tory. Both men put forth their best efforts, and 
nct one in the large audience that witnessed the 
contest expressed a doubt as to the honesty of the 
match. 

The time is not far distant when chicanery and 
fraud in sporting affairs will be entirely done 
away witb, and the GAZETTE will be constantly on 
the alert for the exponents of these elements in 
sporting affairs, and when found they will receive 
no mercy or consideration. It is their practices 
which have brought American sport into disre- 
pute. The Potice GazeTre will bend all its ener- 
gies to their discomfiture. 
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FRENCH ORGIES, 


Those disgusting orgies, called French masque- 
rade balls, are an annual disgrace to New York. 
Why our city dads, with a full knowledge of their 
character, license such affairs, is a question we 
leave to their own bardened consciences to 
answer. The scenes at the Cercle de l’Harmonie, 
described and pictured in this issue,convey only 
@ partial idea of the wickedness which is indulged 
in by the patrons of this class of amusement: 





Libertines of the lowest grade and harlots from 
all the swell bagnios gather in sinful communicn, 
feeling that they are privileged to give full swing 
to their depraved natures, No restraint is placed 
upon their actions, They give themselves wholly 
into Satan’s charge,and act upon his inspiration. 
This performance is repeated annually, and it 
seems that the participants grow more shameless 
each year. We repeat that these affairs are a dis- 
grace to New York, and the powers that be insult 
decency when they allow them to be indulged in. 
By the way, has the Society for the Prevention of 
Vice gone to sleep? or do the same influences 
which blind the city fathers operate on their 
moral vision also? The respectable people of 
New York may conclude to investigate the reasons 
for permitting such orgies to occur, There isa 
day of reckoning for all things! 
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GHASTLY ENTERPRISE. 





The latest development of Ingenuity in stealing 
corpses may pave the way fora revolution in the 
supply of medical colleges with subjects for dis- 
section. Heretofore it has been customary for 
people who wanted corpses to steal them after 
burial. This involves beixg out late at night, as 
well as many other inconveniences. Besides, it is 
against the law. As a corpse has no money value, 
there is no law against picking one up if it can be 
found lying around loose. 

The other night some watchers were nominally 
sitting up with a corpse in an Ohio village not 
many miles from Columbus. Wearied with watch- 
ing, these men fell asleep ad dreamed of ghosts 
and goblins. Towards morning they began to 
think their dreams were coming true, for they 
heard noises which sounded like a struggle over 
the corpse. Awaking from their uneasy slumber 
they were shock'd to see the corpse going out of 
the window. An alarm was sounded, whereupon 
the deceased dropped to the ground, and two men 
who had been trying to steal him jumped intothe 
wagon which they had brought and drove away in 
a violent hurry. The blankness which would 
have been the leading characteristic of the obse- 
quies had there been no corpse to bury was pre- 
vented by the timely discovery of the attempt and 
the consequent flight of the thieves. For origin- 
ality in devising new methods of crime let these 
Ohio rascals be awarded the prize. 








CALLED IN. 


A ManeWho Was Known to the Detec- 
tives all Over the Land, and Whose 
Daring Lawlessness Caused Him to 
Become Familiar With Many Peni- 
tentiaries. 


Recently a solitary wagon rumbled swiftly away 
from the Eastern Penitentiary near Philadelphia, 
and an hour afterwards stopped in the Municipal 
Burying-ground—tkhe Potters Field of the vulgar— 
and in afew minutes a plain pine box was lowered 
intoa hole in the carth and the frozen clods rattled 
upon the pine-inclosed form of Wade Sipple, alias 
Pierce, alias William Gray, who in his day wes one 
of the most famous hotel and sneak thieves in the 
United States. His end was that of nine out of ten 
malefactors, although his fate had not overtaken 
him until he had gone beyond the allotted three- 
score and ten years. 

For more than forty years Sipple had pursued a 
criminal career, and in that time be had been made 
familiar with the interiers of the County Prigon, the 
Eastern Penitentiary, Sing Sing, Charlestown, Mass., 
Baltimore, Richmond, Wheeling and Wilmington, 
N. C. prisons and penitentiaries. He was known to 
the detectives all over the land asa daring hotel 
thief, the stories of whose exploits would fill 
books. 

In the great days of steamboat travel along the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, thirty years ago, when 
the boats were infested by regular coalitions of gam- 
blere, who preyed upon the Southern and South- 
western planters who traveled between New Orleans 
and Cincinnati and St. Louis, the fine art of sneak- 
thieving was adroitly plied. The thieves stole from 
the losing and the successful gambler alike, often 
taking thousands of dollars from the staterooms, 
where it had been deposited by the card sharpers 
for safety. 

Sipple, who was down on his “luck ”’ after a term 
of imprisonment at Richmond, Virginia, encoun- 
tered an acquaintance of Hi Megary, the notorious 
Mississippi river thief, who was in partnership with 
Al Burtis and Tom Buchanan in working the 
steamers plying the father of waters. This man 
took Sipple west with him, and his coolness and 
adroitness so pleased the veterans that he was ad- 
mitted to full membership in the band of plunder- 
ers, with whom he remaived many years. 

Iie hadathrilling adventure once near Natchez, 
Mississippi, which is said to have frightened him 
into abandoning his affiliation with Burtis and his 
other confederates. A part; of gamblers had come 
up from New Orleans, had ‘‘ cleaned out ” a number 
of planters end were making merry over their tri- 
umph. The spoils of victory were supposed to ba 
fabulous. Sipple learned that the money, which 
was mostly in bundles of brand-new, crisp bank 
notes, was in the stateroom of one of the gamblers. 
He determined to possess | Uaself of it and succeeded 
in his enterprise, atterwards concealing the plunder 
in his own room. 

The gambler discovered his loss in a few hours 
and notified his associates. They fixed on Sipple and 
another man_ as th® thieves and, catching them on 


the upper deck of the steamer on a moonlight night, 
as she was passing Natchez, they surrounded them, 
and, with drawn bowie knives and derringers, threat- 
ened them with instant death unless they produced 
the booty or told where it was hidden. Sipple pre- 
tended to be frightened into compliance, and told 
his captors to accompany him to his room. On his 
way thither, clthough encompassed by gleaming 
steel, he sprang through his environment and 
plunged overboard. An attempt was madc to stop 
the boat and capture the thief, but no trace of him 
conld be distinguished even under the moonlight, 
and he was given up for lost. 

Not so, however. He escaped, and not liking the 
manners of the Southern gamblers, he forsogk steam- 
boat thieving as too perilous. 

The gamblers recovered their money in Sipple’s 
room after a fight with his companions. 

As age crept over the once daring criminal he de- 
scended lower and lower in the grades of crime until 
he became a mere sneak thief—a snapper up of 
trifles. Suspicion was not likely to fasten upon a 
white-haired, white-whiskered, nicely-dressed old 
man, and so he subsisted miserably on his pilfer- 
ings where thousands had been insufficient to sat- 
isfy him before. 

On October 16, 1878, he was arrested in Philadel- 
phia for burglary, and sentenced to three years in 
the penitentiary. After a little over two yecrs’ con- 
finement he fell Cead from spoplexy and his melan- 
choly burial, like that of the forger Rollins, took 
place in Potter’s Field. Very few of his old associ 
ates in crime are believed to be alive. 
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GUNNING FOR A SEDUCER. 





A Young Married Woman Forgets Her 
Vows—A Tragedy to Come. 


Near the seaside in Newark county, Maryland, six 
miles from Snow Hill, lives a gentleman farmer who 
is appreciated by many as a respectable citizen. He 
holds a public position in addition to his agricultural 
pursuits, and is genial in manner. He has several 
sons and daughters, whom ke has reared to their 
majority with credit to himself, and given them all a 
fair aszistance upon their start in life. No event of a 
character to disturb the even tenor of a quiet life had 
occurred until last fall. A daughter had abcut a year 
before become the wife of W. Handy Jones, residing 
at Baltimore. Shortly succeeding the marriage, Mr. 
Jones commenced business. A young farmer named 
Thomas Richardson, also a ycung married man, lives 
on a farm adjoining the village where Jones’ store 1s 
kept. He seemed to be enamored with Jones’ wife. 
The two families met almost daily in familiar inter- 
course, the wives being not less intimate than the 
two husbands. These unsuspicious relations con- 
tinued until finally it began to be suspected that 
between Mrs. Jones and Mr. Richardson there was 
too much familiarity. The suspicion eventually 
culminated in the discovery on the part of Mr. Jones 
that his wife was clandestinely meeting Richardson 
for improper intercourse, and, after long and patient 
waiting, it is said, he made the discovery that his 
suspicions were too well grounded. Upon that dis- 
covery and the alleged acknowledgment of the wife 
of her guilt, he took both her and the child, as is 
known, to her father and gave her up to him as no 
longer worthy a husband’s protection. It is stated 
that the father was well assured of his daughter’s 
indiscretion. At least he took her back under his 
roof and resolved to take vengeance upon the person 
of Richardson for his alleged corruption of her. It 
seems, however, that the sober second-thought came 
to her father aud brothers alike, as months elapsed 
since anything more waz hea:d about the affair, and 
it had begun to be hoped that the public generally 
would not he nauseated with any more scandals, but 
a quiet divorce of Jones and his wife would be ob- 
tained, and that time would soon heal the moral 
sores. Bat an effort was made by the injured hus- 
band to assassinate Richardson in Snow Hill a day or 
two ago by shooting at him. This opened up the 
whole affair to public interest. Ot course, the courts 
will have to be ultimately appealed to, when things 
will be revealed that it is thougkt will shock the 
community in which the scandal has arisen. 
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ROBERT BONNER, 


The Great Trotting-Horse Owner. 





(With Portrait.) 

The PoLicE GAZETTE has heretofore given its 
readers many portraits of the running-horse turfmen 
and now we present the picture of a gentleman 
famous all over the world for his excellent trotting 
horses. Mr. Bonner, without exception, has the finest 
and largest private trotting stable in the country. 
At his large stock tarm in Orange County, New York, 
there are upwards of ninety splendid blooded animals, 
among which is the celebrated Dexter, who in his day 
was never beaten. Edwin Forrest and Startle were 
raised on his own farm. Among the most noted brood 
mares are the well-known Pocahontas and Music 
This gentleman never enters any of bis horses on any 
pablie course, or allows any of his animals to trot 
for money. At his stock farm he hasa fine half-mile 
track, where these horses are trained, and their 
speed tested. Mr. Bonner also keeps a large stable in 
New York City for his private use. He is an enthusias 
tic lover of good horse flesh, and has dont as much as 
any man in America to promote the culture ot fine 
stock. 
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A Powerful Kicker. 





{Subject of Il!ustration.] 

The usher of the Palmer House in Chicago was un- 
fortunate enough one night to lock the door of the 
elevator before the arrival of Mlle. Bernhardt from 
the theatre. The next morning he found the plate 
glassdoor smashed: Sarab {did ,it ith her little 
French boot, 
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POLICE GAZETTE AHEAD, 


— — 


The Unknown, John Hughes, Wins the 
O’Leary International Champion 
Belt and Makes 


THE GREATEST SCORE 


On Record—568 Miles 165 Yards— 
Feating Rowell’s Best . 
Time. 





{With Illustration and Portrait. 


About two weeks before the entries for the O’Leary 
International Belt representing the pedestrian 
championship of the world closed, John Hughes, 
a pedestrian, was not very popular with the masses 
owing to the fact that he had frequently attempted 
several wonderful pedestrian feats and failed. Hughes 
had been to all the leading sporting men and im- 
plored them to enter him in the race. i 

Hughes then called at the Porice GAZETTE office 
and aeked Richard K. Fox, the proprietor ot the 
PouicEk GAZETTE, toenter him. Mr. Fox, net know- 
ing Hughes’ reputstion and abilities, consulted 
with William E. Harding, the Sporting Editor of the 
GAZETTE, who is a pedestrian and trained O’Leary in 
his contests or the Astley Belt and other races. 

Harding informed Mr. Fox that Hughes was a first- 
class pedestrian and that he had better enter him for 
the race. Mr. Fox decided to do so and Hughes was 
entered on the 21st inst. for the contest. 

In the meantime there was an eagerness among 
sporting men to find out who the PoLice GAZETTE 
had entered. Hughes only trained five days and re- 
duced his weight nearly ter pounds. 

Finally, the day before the race it leaked out that 
the PoLticE GazetTE’s Unknown was Jobn Hughes. 
Everybody 1 ughed and sneered and many bet long 
odds that he would not be first, second, or third. 

William E. Harding. the Sporting Editor of the 
Po.iceE GAZETTE, and George Kennedy was engaged to 
take charge of the PoLicE GazreTrr’s Unknown and 
under their skilful treatment and experience, at 12 
o’clcck on January 24th, Hughes started with the 
following pedestrians : 

F. Krohne, H. Howard, J. Cox, J. Albert, J. Moore, 
R. Lacouse, W. Pegram, P. Mignault, C. A Harri- 
man, R. Vint, J. Brucks, Ben Curran, G. Barber, G. 
Dufrane, G. Guyon, P. N. Campana, J. D. McCoy, J. 
E. Coughlin, T. Burke, E. Phillips, C. P. Lewis, O. 
Feeny, P. O’Leary, J. Dillon, A. Elson, D. Burns, P. 
Fitzgerald, R. Moore and F. Swengling, 

J. Moore, of this city, was the first one to show the 
white feather, and bef: re the day was out, P. O’Leary, 
Harriman, Guyon, McCoy, Lewis and Swengling fol- 
lowed his example. This made seven who withdrew 
on the first day, leaving twenty-three to continue 
the race. At the end of the first twenty-four hours 
Hughes had the lead, with 135 miles to his credit. 
R. Moore, Albert, Mignault and Elson followed close 
behind, while the others were strung out all along 
the track at different distances. 

The second day opened rather inauspiciously. 
There were very few spectators in the building and 
very few pedestrians on the track. Hughes kept up 
his lead and managed to get several miles ahead of 
Hart’s great record, which was the best ever made in 
America. 

During this twenty-four hours D. Burns, P. Fitz- 
gerald, Dufrane, Pegram, R. Moore, J. Brucks, J. E 
Cougblin and Elson withdrew from the contest com- 
pletely used up. Fifteen men were left to compete 
for the belt. At 3 o’clock Tuesday afternoon Hughes 
had scored 190 miles, with Albert three miles behind 
him. Cox, Mignault, Krchne and Feeny followed in 
the order named. 

At the end of the second twenty-four hours Hughes 
had covered 229 miles, ani was four miles ahead of 
the best American record. Cox was then second, 
Albert third, Vint fourth, Krohne filth, and Howard 
sixth. 

At the beginning of the third day all the interest 
centered in the four leaders—Hughes, Cox, Albert 
and Howard. Hughes still traveled do; gedly ar: und 
with one eye on the scores and the other on the 
clock. ; 

Albert took secona place. and after a while gave it 
up to How. rd, who had passed Cux. Hughes bad his 
hands full all that morning trying to keep his lead, 
for those directly behird pressed him hotly. Hecon- 
tested the ground inch by inch, and refused to yield. 
During the third day, Feeny, Burke, Barber and Mig- 
nault drew out of the contest, leaving only ten men 
to finish. At the end of the seventy-eecond hour 
Hughes had covered 325 miles, and was then 7 miles 
ahead of the best American reco:d. Howard was 
second, Krohne third and Albert fourth. Cox had 
been off the track for several hours, and had fallen to 
sixth place. 

At the beginning of the fourth day the great que - 
tion was, would Hughes beat Rowell’s record? He 
would certainly if constant walking and running 
could accomplish it. There was a fair crowd in the 
building all day, and Hughes was ioudly ap; lauded 
aud enc. uraged. 

At 12 o’clock, the end of the ninety-sixth hour, the 
‘‘ Lepper ’’ had beaten the best record ever made by 
Over a mile. There were over 4,000 people in the 
building and the applause was something terrific: 
The old building fairly trembled and there great dan- 

ger of its falling and burying the enthusiasts beneath 
itsruins, It withstood the, shock, howevir, and 





Hughes, thinking he had attained enough glory for 
one day, went to bed. He had covered 417 miles, and 
Cox, who was then second, had traveled 392 and Al- 
bert 390 miles. Vint was fourth and Howard fifth. 

At the beginning of the fifth day there was the 
wildest xcitement in the building, and when Hughes 
reappesaced shortly after 2 o’clock, he was greeted 
with loud and continuous applause. There were a 
great many spectators in the building at that time, 
and all watched Hughes anxiously. 

He completed his 500th mile at 10:53, and retired 
for another rest. Albert captured his leaders one by 
one, and at 10:30 stood second on the list, with 483 
miles to his credit. Krohne and Vint were endea- 
voring to get ahead of Howard, but before they ac- 
complished their purpose the Glen Cove champion 
appeared on the track, looking greatly distressed. At 
12 o’clock Albert was 485 miles, being 15 miles behind 
the “‘ Lepper.’’ 

The sixth and last day of the great walk opened 
with only three or four men on the track. 

At 5 o’clock Hughes appeared on the track in a new 
suit presented to him by the Ponice GazETre, and 
draped in the American flag. Campana took up a 
position at his heels and held a new broom over the 
‘‘ Lepper’s ’”’ head, and they made several laps in this 
way amid the deafening cheers of the audience. 
Hughes was constantly rolling up the miles and the 
spectators were almost wild with excitement and joy. 
At 5:56.20 Hughes completed 566 miles and one lap, 
thus beating the greatest record ever made in the 
world —that of Charles Rowell, last November. The 
scene was simply indescribable. Hats were thrown 
in the air, handkerchiefs were waved and men 
screamed themselves hoarse in their endeavor to 
pay homage to the men who had become the cham- 
pion six-day go-as-you-please pedestrian of the world. 
In the midst of the contusion, and while big men and 
little boys were rushing back and forth to catch a 
glimpse of the ‘‘Lepper,” he quietly retired to his 
quarters for rest. The crowd did not realize it at 
first, and when they did they applauded Albert and 
Vint, whe were still covering the miles in a very 
persistent manner. At twenty minutes to 8 o’clock 
Hughes returned to the track and walked like a man 
under the influence of stimulants. The crowd 
cheered bim lustily, and after making the first lap of 
the 567th mile, he again retired. There was then 
very little chance of Albert heading him off and he 
could rest in peace. 

The tall form of the Prussian soldier was n> 
longer visible striding around the track. He de- 
parted at 7:30 and an hour later he was seen going 
out of the building apparently disgusted with go-as- 
you-please contests. Hughes remained out of sight 
and the spectators, of whom at that hour there were 
fully 6.000, examined the mystic figures on the large 
blackboard and wondered who would be the next 
man to carry them still higher. Dan O’Leary was 
among the crowd, and said that some day a map 
would be found to beat 650 miles in 142 hours. At 
8:50 Vint went off the track, but appeared again i 
fifteen minutes, walking very slowly. Howard went 
off the track at 11:22 a.m., but his final withdrawal 
was not announced till much later. He was the 
most promising of the thirty starters, and evinced 
almost as little pluck or stamina as any of them, 
Though he remained till the last day he did very lit- 
tle, and only accomplished 515 miles and one lap. 
Hughes, Albert, Vint and Cempana were the only 
ones left. The Lepper ” appeared at 8:56, and was 
greeted with another shout. He was almost gone and 
had to be supported by two men on tothe track. He 
walked painfully and slowly, but the cheers of the 
people helped him along considerably. At 9:10 
Hughes completed his 568th mile, and the crowd did 
nothing but cheer. Albert was then 557 miles and 7 
laps. Vince was 548, and Campana 425. 

Betore the next lap a procession was formed, con 
sisting of two policemen, eight boys, bearing bou- 
quets, and Hughes, supported by his two trainers. 
In this order they marched around the track, while 
the band played, ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” and the specta. 
tors shouted till the roof was almost taken off the 
building. The old Rink has never witnessed such a 
sight, and probably never will again. At 9:20 o’clock 
Mr. McSwypny fastened the O’Leary belt about the 
‘‘Lepper’s”’ waist, and the champion went on his way 
around the track. Mr. O’Leary fell in beside him 
and together they made one lap, when he retired at 
9:24:50 Albert went off the track at 9:20, having 
finished 555th miles. Vint was the only pedestrian 
left. Campana heving retired at a few minutes past 
9 o'clock. He continued till he completed his 550th 
mile, when he retired at 9:26, and the greatest con- 
test the world ever saw was a thing of the past. 

The gross receipts for the week amounted to $14,000 
as pear as could be estimated. Sixty per cent. of 
this amount—$8,400—goes to the five men who cov- 
ered 480 miles; 40 per cent. to the first, 30 to the 
second, 15 to the third, 10 to the fourth and 5 to the 
fifth. Hughes will get $3,360 as his share, $1,000 
for beating the record, and $250 promised by Al Smitb. 
This will make a total of $4,610. Albert will get 
$2,520; Vint, $1,260; Krohne, $840; Howard, $420. 
Campana will get nothing, for he did not cover 480 
roiles. 
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‘‘ HE WROTE IT,” 








And the Sweetheart He Had Shaken 
Read it to a Full House—A Lover’s 
Plot That Mis-carried, and a Revenge 
That Did Not. 





{Subiect of [ilustration. | 

A gre2nroom scandal which bas been sedulously 
hushed up occurred in one of the most famous 
theatres in the country a week ago. The details, as 
far a3 a Potice GAZETTE reporter could obtain them 
were these: 

The leading lady of the company is an actress who 
achieved a reputation in California, and garnered 
hearts as well as fame. 

Among her conquests was a mining magnate well 
known all over the country, whe for a long time was 





devoted in his attentions to her and made her the re 
cipient of many valuable favors. Up to her depart- 
ure for the East he was her most favored cour- 
tier. 

When she obtained an engagement in a well-known 
Eastern theatre she wrote to him, and a lively, and 
it is said, excessively passionate correspondence was 
maintained between them. It continued up toa 
month ago, when business called the capitalist to 
this section. 

Very naturally he resumed his attentions to his old 
flame. At her house he was introduced to the juve. 
nile lady ot the theatre, who was her bosom 
friend. 

It wasan unfortunate introduction; the suscep- 
tible Californian transferred his affections to his new 
acquaintance almost at once. She, by no means 
averse to so eligible an admirer, encouraged him, and 
they were soon deep in a flirtation of the most pas. 
sionate description. 

Friends warned the wronged lady of the state of 
affairs, but she refused to believe the story. To all ap- 
pearances her old adorer was as devoted to her as 
ever. The fact was he knew she had a temper of her 
own, and feared an explosion. But in her uneasi- 
ness she insisted on being more assiduously courted 
than ever, and he soon tired of it. He told his new 
love his trouble and she said : 

“Do you really want to break with her?” 

“Of course I do.’’ 

“Then do as I tell you and you will have no 
trouble.” 

* What is your plan ?”’ 

“Throw me a bouquet from the stage box to-night 
with a loving note in it. I will see that she learns 
the contents of the note and if that don’t break her 
all up it will be your fault, not mine.” 

The plan was voted a good one and was carried out 
to the letter, at least tue first part was. 

The Californian, well fortified with champagne, 
loomed up in his box that night armed for hie fell 
work. At the end of a strong scene between the two 
women he cast a magnificent bouquet at the juvenile 
lady’s teet. The leading lady, naturally supposing 
it was a mistake, stepped forward to secure it, when 
her rival stopped her and romarked in her blandest 
accents : 

“I beg panion, dear, but that is intended for me.” 

“« Impoasible !’’ exclaimed the other. 

‘*Not at all. Here is my name.”’ 

And she displayed a note fastened to the stem of 
the bouquet, with a grimace of malicious triumpb. 

The truth dawned on the deceived woman in a 
flash; springing f-rward she snatched the flowers 
from her rival’s hand and dashed them in her face 
after tearing the note off, and exclaimed : 

« Take it, then, you hussey.”’ 

Then, advancing to the footlights she opened the 
note, and in a voice sharp and harsh with rage, read 
its contents. It was the silliest amatory bosb 
imaginable, and the amazed audience began to 
snicker. The reader went on to the. end. 
Pointing suddenly to the Californian in the bor, she 
said : 

*« He wrote it.”’ 

The curtain descerded amid a roar of applause. 
The faithless lover sreaked out of the theatre in s 
storm of hootings and cat calls. As for his sweet- 
hearis, they fought it out on the stage, and at last ac- 
counts were not able to exhibit themselves out of 
doors yet. 

The fickle author of the trouble has already 
reached S1n Francisco. unless something has hap- 
pened to bis train. 
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THE LOW COMEDIAN. 


A Popular Player Who Has no End of 
Admirers. 








BY AN OLD ROUNDER. 





{Subject of Lilustration. 

The low comedian is frequently a man of quite a 
serious cast of mind, but he is rarely the dismal 
creature most writers like to describe him, probably 
because personal lugubriousness forms such @ good 
contrast to the merry characters he pleys. He is 
generally a little man, often a plump little man, and 
whatever of seriousness there is in bim runs to busi- 
ness. He likes to talk shop, and tell long-winded 
stories of the stage, but these are about all the dis- 
mal traits in him. 

‘The most dismal low comedians I ever met were 
tall ones, talland thin. In fact, now that I think of 
it, all tall and thin low comedians are diemal, doubt- 
less because they feel that they don’t suit their busi- 
ness, that they are too big to be naturally funny and 
ought to be doing something else. 

Somehow or other, I never could see any tun in a 
tall man playing low comedy. It is natural fora 
small man to do funny things; when a tall one does 
them you fancy he is making a fool of himself. 

The low comedian is a privileged character about 
a theatre. He may not get as much salary as the 
leading man, but he is quite as useful in his line and 
the management always treats him poiitely, and fre- 
quently asks hin out to drink. Hecan crack a joke 
when he chooses with the manager, and have it 
laughed at, and his opinion is often ceked about 
points of business incidental to scenes whieh want 
livening up. He has a good deal to say in a critica) 
way about hia own parts, and he alters his lines and 
runs in gags to an extent that would secure bim his 
instant discharge if he was not the low comedia:. 

His relations with the other members of the com- 
pany are of the best. He cracksjokes and argues 
with the men and tells the ladies little stories that 
make them titter. He is familiar even with the stage 
carpenters and supers and always hasa kiss for the 
ballet girl he may meet in the wing as he waits for 
his cue. 

To be kissed by the low comedian is quite an honor 
to a ballet girl, so he generally finds one to keep his 
lips in working ordex for his entrance. 

The low comedian is an autherity on making up, 
and is always ready to impart instruction and even 
render {assistance on this[ subject. He has secret 





preparations for his skin, and a perfect magazine of 
brushes, India ink, rags and balls of grease paint 
which he uses to paint new faces over bis own like a 
mask. He has wigs of all sorts, almost as 
many as the first old man, and he calls them by the 
names of the pet parts he used them in first. His 
wardrobe consists of odds and ends of queér things, 
which he has gathered in his career and treasured up 
because they are “ good funny props.”” He owns no 
end of play-books, with his parts marked in them, 
bie signature on the fly leaf, and his name written in 
among thoee of the printed cast of its original pro- 
druction. 

He is a sociable soul, and always sheres his dress- 
ing-room with somebody or uses a share of somebody’s 
room himeelf. Generally his chum is the leading or 
the heavy man, but wi'l dress with a super rather 
than have no one to talk to. After he is made up he 
takes a trip aroun’, with his part in his hand, re. 
freshing his memory and poking his head in at 
dressing-room doors to exchange a word with anybody 
and everybody. Just before the curtain goes up you 
find bim walking up and down the stage, mumbling 
fragments of his part and chatting with the carpen- 
ters. 

He is always married. His wife is always in the 
profession, end generally in the very opposite line of 
business to himself. The low comedian who can win 
the heart and hand of a two-hundred-pounder heavy 
woman is in his glory. 

And he lords it over her, too. She stands in awe of 
her pepperr little lord, and takes more from him 
than she would from half-a dozen men of her own 
size. In domestic life the low comedian is usually 
quite a tyrant in his small way. Not a crue] one, but 
a regular master, who demands obedience and gets it. 

I have said he is peppery. In fact, his pepperiness 
is a prominent feature of his character. He stands 
on his dignity, and when he thinks it is offended he 
is always ,eady to fight. Nobody ever fights him. 
Tkey take his challenges ae they do his parts, for 
good jokes, and he smooths his feathers, takes a 
drink and tells afterwards how he made so-and-so 
take water. 

I just made him quail,” he said. ‘“‘ Why, Lord 
bleas you! I[’d have laid him out if he’d been as big 
as the side of a house.” 

rhe low comedian has a pet mania. It is that he 
was cut out for a tragedian. I knew one once who 
was wild for a chance to play Othello, and swore he 
had a conception of the part whose novelty would 
“* paralyze the town, sir; fairly paralyze it.”’ 

1 never doubted that it would, but perhaps not in 
thea way he meant. . 

The low comedian has an extensive circle of non- 
professional friends who entertain an immense 
admiration for him. They wait for him at the back 
door and carry him off to saloons, where they stand 
the beers, tel] him how immense he is in his part, 
and I'sten to his jokes and stories with a veneration 
that flatters him exceedingly. When he has a benefit 
they take bunches of tickets, whish they peddle 
among their iriends. They invite him to their office 
down-town and treat him to lunches and introduce 
him to business ‘men, who are quite elated to meet an 
actor. He accepts these attentions with the modest 
cendescension of conscious worth. Generally he 
makes his daily headquarters in the store of one of 
these friends, and when he is not rehearsing or air- 
ing himself on “ the Rialto’ he may be found talking 
business, reading the papers and acting very much 
as any ordinary individual would in this commercial 
society. 

The low comedian, singular'y enough, is a great 
“masher.” He receives no end of love letters. and 
has avy quantity of amours on hand. He is very 
popular among ladies of a certain, by no moans very 
recherche, class, and they always welcome him and 
open the wine when he visits them. Then he lets 
himeelf loose in smal] talk, comic songs and humor- 
ous recitations, and fully justifies the remark with 
which they explain their liking for him: 

** He’s too funny for anything.” 





SATAN’S KINGDOM 





Let Loose in New York.—A French Orgie 
at the Academy of Music. 


[Subject of Illustration. } 

The scenes at the Academy of Music, during the 
closing hours of the Cercle del’Harmonie Ball, re- 
cently held at that place, were of the most disgust- 
ing and degrading chsracter, as the abandoned 
women that filled the place, drunk with wine, be- 
came more and more reckless, and a more revolting 
spectacle could not be witnessed in Chatham street 
dives. Those who took part were men about town 
of loose habits and prostitutes from the various dives 
throughout the city. 

One p*rty of these rioters occupied a lower pros- 
cenium box and appeared to do exactly as they pleased 
as no excess committed appeared to attract the at 
tention of the committee. One of their principal 
amnsements was hoisting drunken women from the 
ball room floor into the box and throwing them out 
again. 

One poor drunken brute of a woman would have 
been almost torn to pieces if somebody had not in- 
terfered. They had hold ot the woman by her arms 
and were hauling her up into tae box while some of 
their boon companions were holding on to her feet 
and trying te pull her back on the fioor. Another of 
her class became so boistrous that she had to be 
carried out by her escort. 

Shortly after 3 a.m. there was quite an excitement 
on the ball room floor, occasioned by a young repre- 
seutative of the “Pride and Pimples’”’ order, who 
stood a woman on her head on the floor, while the 
crowd laughed and shouted as if it was an excellent 
joke. 

In the wine room a Sairs went so far that some 
women had actually to be taken out as there was 
nothing i» the way of indecency that they did not 
attempt. A more disgusting revel has not been wit. 
nessed in this city, and, it is a mystery why such 
affairs are permitted. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


How the Play Was Performed in San Jose, California—A Legend 
Tnat Astonished Two Scene-Chewers. 


{Subliect of Illustration. 

San Jose is very prolific in amateur theatricals, and, although we 
don’t quite believe the story that they have gotten so now down there 
that they have to dispose of the tickets for those entertainments by 
the aid of pistols and masks, on dark nights, we can easily credit that 
when the traveling agent of an Eastern drug house volunteered to pay 
the hall rent for one of their entertainments, the other night, they 
gladly accepted the offer. All hestipulated for in return, the agent 
said, was a chance to use the stage accessories, should an opportunity. 
present, with some few advertising references to the house he repre- 
sented. 

The play was ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and on the evening of the per- 
formance, the company was somewhat disgusted to find that the agent 
had caused the programmes to be printed in such a manner as to have 
the name of each character followed by an urgent appeal to the public 
to buy or try at least cne box or bottle of some indispensable prepara. 
tion, thus: 

Juliet ........................................ Mrs. Alvira Giggles. 
(The love-lorn Juliet would have been even more beautiful if she 
had used Botts’ Complexion Powders.) 

BROMCO. occ ccccccsesccccccccccccccccccscccccvcccccccccocs Mr. C, Jumper, 
(The impetuoas lover wouldn’t have had to wear a yellow wig if he 
had used eight or ten bottles of Botts’ Hair Helper.) 

Tybalt....... ............................. Mr. Hay Granger. 
(Not even the enormous pads worn by amateurs nowadays will 
keep out rheumatism unless care is taken to rub in Botts’ Skin 
Bcalper.) 





THE POLICE GAZETTE£’S GALLERY OF YAMOUS TURFMEN. 


THE CELEBRATED OWNER OF BLOODED TROTTING HORSES. 
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A LECHEROUS BLACK BRUTE WAYLAYS A YOUNG LADY AND 
FASTENS HFR TO A TREE IN ORDER TO PFRPETRATE A 


NAMELESS OUTRAGE; NEAR PROSPERITY, 8, C.-Sxxz Pace 7 


But they managed to choke down their indigna- 
tion until the balcony scene. As that interesting 
episode was well under way, the deeply interested 
audience was surprised at beholding an wnusual 
movement on the part ofthe moon. Juliet had just 
attracted attention to it by the line, 

“Swear fot by the moon,” 
when that luminary turned solemnly around and 
displayed on its nether side the legend, in large 
black letters, ‘ 
« Real ‘Glimpses of Gotham.’ ”’ 

The rest of this all too sad story is soon told. 
Juliet burst into tears, and Romeo swore like a pirate 
walking the plank. The audience had their money 

yreturned at the door, and the show broke up. The 
agent, however, paid the expenses agreed upon like a 
little man. He said that he was sorry the entertain- 
ment hadn’t been a success somehow, but he thought 
he had got the requisite amount of advertising. He 
was satisfied. 


A LIVER PAD FOR A DRINK. 


The Security Which a Thirsty Stranger Wanted 
to Give For a ‘' Bracer,”! 





{Subject of Illustration.‘ 
A stranger—from whose garments the absence of 
sealskin trimming end diamonds argued that he was 
not a plumber—strode into Tommy Lynch’s, this 


city, the other night, called for a Tom and Jerry, SING PRISON. 


FRANK WELSH, ALIAS “‘ BUCK,” SHOT DEAD 
WHILE ATTEMPTING TO ESCAPE FROM SING 


Rosegt Bonner, 


drank it, called for another, drank that, and then took off an overcoat 
that bore the trade mark of Traphagen. After the overcoat he pulled 
off an under coat, then a vest, and had got his shirt well over his head 
when Lynch srrang from behind the walnut and grabbed him. 

* Here,” he remarked, in a loud tone, and firmly. ‘ What in thunder 
is the matter with you? You can’t strip here! ’’ 

** It’s all right, my friend, t’s all right,”’said the stranger huskily from 
under the folds of shady cotton. “I’m goin’ to fix up for them ere 
drinks.” 

But you’re not going to do it by peeling off here,” shouted Lynch. 
«Get en your duds in a hurry or there’ll be trouble.”’ 

But the stranger hauled off the shirt and was going still farther when 
a couple of City Hall stateamen prevented. 

** Tee here, gentlemen,” he protested, ‘‘this ain’t a fair deal. I’ve 
had this man’s liquor, and I find I’ve got no money to pay forit. I 
wanted to do the square thing and put up my liver pad for collateral.” 

Three seconds Jater a shivering stranger was putting on a shirt in 
Theatre alley, and muttering : 


“They don’t appreciate fair and square honesty in this ward worth a 
cent.” . 





TWO OF A KIND, 
Brothers Who Traveled the Same Oriminal Road. 


{With Portraits.} 

The assertion has often been made that criminal propensities are 
hereditary, and the case of the Welsh brothers seem to prove this the- 
ory. From their earliest years they have been known as hard cases. 
Frank, alias “‘ Buck ” Welsh, at twenty-four years of age became a pro- 
fessional burglar, in which calling he soon came to gricf, having been 
captured while engaged in ‘cracking a crib” in Brooklyn, N. Y. For 
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MAN. IN THE MOON DISPLAYED GOOD SENSE-— A COUPLE 


OF AMATEURS, WHILE ACTING THE BALCONY SCENEIN ‘‘ ROMEO AND 
JULIET” ARE STARTLED BY A FAMILIAR LEGEND; SAN JOSE, CAL. 


RAYMOND STREET 


JAMES WBLSH, BROTHER OF “‘ BUCK,” NOW IN 
JAIL, BROOKLYN, FOR 
MURDEBING REBECCA GROENTHAL, 


this offense he was sentenced to twenty years in Sing 
Sing prison. He sojourned quietly in that place for 
about three months and then began to pine and plot 
for liberty. The occasion came, and he made a bold 
dash. He flew for the Hudson River which flows past 
the back part of the prison. It was frozen over, and 
he hoped to make his escape across the ice. The 
guard in the tower discovered him just as he landed 
on the ice, and called a halt. It was not obeyed, and 
the trusty carbine rang out and ‘* Buck” Welsh was & 
corpse, 

A week or so previous to this occurrence Jim Welsh 
distiuguished himself by committing a most brutal 
murder. He had been keeping company for some 
time with a German girl named Rebecca Groenthal, 2 
resident of Brooklyn. She did not return his love 
with that fervor that he desired, and this led to jeal- 
ousy and suspicion on his part. He called at her 
house one evening, and on his departure she accom- 
panied him to the gate. What transpired between 
them is not known. Shortly after leaving the house, 
she came rushing back, and fell dead in the kitchen, 
having been stabbed to the heart. 

Welsh escaped, and tried to commit suicide by 
jumping into the Gowanascanal. He was rescued 
by a passerby, and afterwards identified as the mur- 
derer of the unfortunate girl. 

He is now in Raymond street jail, under indict- 
ment for murder in the first degree. Fate seems to 
have dealt roughly with the whole family. The father 
of the brothers committed suicide recently. 
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FRISKY PARKER. 


Gretna Green of that community, hotly pursued by 
her brother and disappointed lover. 





How He Manages Marital Affairs—A 
lint? Among the Fair Sex. 
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In the village of Orangeville, Pa., a town situated | \ J ATES 
on the Ohio line six miles from Sharon, lives a man J I, it a 
named Parker, who has 8 white face and is called an Y sak ne 
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American. He is about thirty-five years of age, 
and isnot what you would call a handsome man, 

but somehow or other has been fortunate in his 
transactions with women. Some years ago he met a 
handsome white girl who lives at the present time 
near Sharpsville, this county. After a short court. 
ship he married the girl, and lived with her a few 
weeks, when he tired of her and left. A short 
time after this he met a colored woman, who also 
lived in SLarpsville, and after guing to see her for 
some time he finally got her consent to live with him 
without getting married. They lived together as 
man and wife for many moons, when he concluded 
that he wanted to make another conquest. Accord- 
ingly he left this colored woman and came down on 
the quiet inhabitants of the little town of Orange- 
ville, where he bas been for a year or more. His last 
action has been to make love to acolored girl about 
eighteen years old, named Craton, whose father lives 
in that place, and is said to be a very respectable 
man. On Saturday night last old man Craton gave a 
birthday party for the benefit of this daughter, who, 
by the way, is very light complexioned and rether 
handsome, and invited this man Parker to join in the 
festivities. A number of the good citizens of Orange- 
ville were present, and it is said that Parker and the 











FULNESS, AND FINDS A NUMBER OF 


A SUSPICIOUS SPOUSE EXPLORES HER HUSBAND’S POCKETS FOR EVIDENCES OF UNFAITH- 


THEREBY HANGS A DIVORCE; TROY, N. ¥ 





A Oopper’s Pledge. 


(Subject of Mlustration.) 

“Nan the Newsboy” has turned evangelist. He 
made a speech on Monday, and in the course of it he 
said: 

“T’se got a bone to pick with the police. I was a 
nice young fellow before I joined the force. After 
that when I went toa saloon I could get anything. 
On one corner ⁊ whiaky ‘bloke’ would say: ‘Come, 
Nan, take something.’ On the next corner another 
‘bloke ’ would ask me for to give him one of my 
buttons for a drink. This button business is quite a 
‘racket.’ It means tbat you will wink at any wrong- 
doing on the giver’s premises.” 

The “button business’’ ia evidently an extensive one 
in New York, and drinks are not the only currency 
which changes hands in it. 
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A Terrible Hallucination. 

A weird and startling story comes from Sher- 
rill’s Mound, Dubuque county, Iowa, to the effect 
that one of the schools in that well-known vicinity 
has been dismissed on account of the building being 
haunted. It appears that one of the scholars, a girl 
about fourteen years old, is the especial‘ butt’ of 
the spirit that haunts the building. She frequently 
exclaims, ‘‘ There he in !’’ pointing to an invisible ob- 
ject in the room which she says isa man. “He has 
hit me again !’’ she cries out, ‘‘right here on the 
elbow and in my mbs.” The teacher being thus con- 


PORTRAITS OF VARIETY ACTRESSES, AND 


young woman acted in a very lover-like manner. At | Somerset, Ky., and commenced laboring as a revival- 


the close of the festivities, when all the guests had 
departed, Parker and the girl withdrew from the 
house and disappeared, not returning until Sunday 


ist. In this role he was very successful. He was 
rapidly climbing fame’s golden stairway; thousands 
were brouyht to a sense of their lost and ruined con- 


man was fascinated. Her parents objected, however, 
on the ground that she was already engaged, but the 
young man was not to be outdone, and he pressed 


stantly annoyed sent for a pastor to unravel the 
mystery if possible. When he arrived the little girl, 
whose name is withheld, said she saw a man running 


his suit vigorously. The brother of the young lady, | about the schoolhouse, jumping over desks, seats 
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A PARTY OF LEGISLATORS, TIRED OF POLITICAL CHIN MUSIC, VAMOSE THROUGH THE 
WINDOWS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR MORE CONGENIAL QUARTERS ; 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


morning, and the people of the town confidently 
assert that Parker “has gone and done it“ ag-in. The 
strangest part of this matter is that although this 
man has bad no divorce from his numerous wives, 
who are all even row living, and that the community 
knows he has committed bigamy, yet no one even 
has a word to say in opposition to his actions, al- 
though now we think the gay deceiver has gone to 
about the end cf his string, and will be speedily 
brought to justice. 





A Photographic Give-Away. 





{Subject of Illustration. ]} 

Custom has made it perfectly legitimate for a wife 
to search her husband’s pockets. There are many 
wives who do not improve this questionable marital 
privilege, their good sense causing them to view such 
an act with disdain. The practice is, however, much 
in vogue among women of jealous and inquisitive 
natures, and very often they make discoveries which 
upset home and everything else. This was the case 
with a woman living in Troy, N. Y., who brought 
suit for a divorce against her husband on the plea of 
untaithfulness on his part, basing her assertion on 
the ground of having found, while he was asleep, 
portraits of several handsome variety actrerses, on 
which were inscribed loving autographs from the 
originals. The untortunate Benedict had been care- 
less about the contents of his pockets, and this care- 
leseness will probably cost him a wife. Moral: 
Don’t carry anything in your pockets that you re- 
gard as ‘“‘strictly private,’ especially it you are a 
married man. 


— 


The Parson’s Convert. 








{Subject of Illustration. | 
Last summer a young man named Grear came to 


dition; he was dubbed ‘ Moody the Second,’’ when 
suddenly a woman appeared on the ecene and all else 
was forgotten. Miss Wright, the young lady in ques- 
tion, is young, beautiful and fascinating, and those 
who have seen her do not wonder that the young 


— — — — 












































BOUND TO WED—A YOUNG LADY BEING PLACED UNDER GUARD TO PREVENT HER 
FROM ELOPING, FORCES HER WAY OUT BY THE AID OF TWO REVOLVERS ; 


SOMERSET, KY. 


becoming alermed, had her placed under guard the 
night before the intended marriage. The young la’y 
stole the weapons from the guards, and with a pistol 
in each hand fought her way out of the house to her 
j lover. The hsppy couple started for Tennessee, the 
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A BRASS PLEDGE—HOW NEW YORK’S POLICE GUARANTEE SALOON KEEPERS AGAINST 


INTERFERENCE—A GIN-MILL SACK 
PEOPLE WHO TURN NIGHT INTO DAY. 





DOOR SCENE FREQUENTLY WITNESSED BY 








and the heads of scholars, and cutting up all sorts of 
antics, even to pinching and striking her. The mys- 
tery was increased when the word “ Teufel ’’ suddenly 
appeared on the blackboard, apparently written by 
an invisible hand. This somewhat startled all pres- 
ent, and the school teacher, it is said, exclaimed, 
*¢ That’s too much; we must close the house.” It is 
stated that the spirit has followed the little girl to 
her home and there annoys her and her people. 


you 
» aad 


Shirking Their Trust. 


[Subject of Illustration. 

A few night’s ago a bill for the relief of T. B. 
Chandler, late Assistant Treasurer at Boston, emptied 
the House of Representatives of much of its political 
contents. Members held a sort of watch-meeting all 
night, and with sleepy eyes found themselves with- 
outa quorum at six in the morning. Some of the digni- 
fied Representatives fied from the Sergeant-at-Arms 
through the windows of the cloak room, and the 
scene res:mbled one of those bear-gardens which 
wind up the last night of a session. No marvel that 
the people are sorry when Congress convenes and 
giad when it adjourns. 











Mr. Maaourire, of a Kansas town, wag elected 
constable, and the local pap r which opposed him 
said: “Mr. Maguire will wash himself before he 
assumes the office of Sheriff.” The notice maddened 
Maguire, and he called on the editor to complain. 
“ You object to that statement?’ asked the editor. 
“I do,” replied Maguire. ‘‘ Very well, {ll retract it,” 
said the editor, and then he put in his paper the 
statement that he wished to retract his announce- 
ment that Mr. Maguire would wash himself before 
assuming office, as Mr. Maguire denied the state- 
ment. Even that retraction didn’t satisfy Maguire, 
but, instead, increased his wrath. Some men are 
hard to satisfy. 
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THE TOMBs. 


Its History, Romances and 
Mysteries. 


LIFE AND DEATH 


In New York’s F'amous 
Jail. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GORDON, THE SLAVER. 


Nathaniel Gordon, though born at sea, was brought 
up as a native of Portland, Maine, from which port 
his father, who was a seafaring man, sailed. He was 
a little, swarthy man, about 28 years of age at the 
time of his death. He commenced life as a merchant 
sailor, and rose from cabin boy tocaptain. After a 
time he became connected with the slave trade, and 
on one occasion, when his ship with a cargo of 
“black birds” was captured off the African coast by 
a British man-of-war, Gordon escaped in female 
attire. He was a quiet-spoken and intelligent but 
most determined man, and enjoyed the eonfidence of 
all with whom he was connected in his dangerous 
trade. 

After the abolition of slavery in the British West 
Indies, our Government prohibited the importation 
of slave: into the United States. Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Brazil were then the only markets for thes 
human cattle. The slavers were always fitted out by 
capitalists in Cuba, and their voyages were so profit- 
able that, dangerous as the business was, captains 
and crews were always found to follow it. 

The penalty for slaving was the gallows, it being 
rated with piracy as the most heinous offence which 
vould be committed on the seas. 

In the summer of 1860 Gordon sailed from Cuba for 
the coast of Africs on the ship Erie. He had on bosrd 
a competent crew and a large amount of provisions, 
of a kind and quantity appropriate for food fora 
large number of persons, and such as is usually car- 
ried out in vessels which are intended for the slave 
trade. The ship also had on board a large number of 
water casks as well as a quantity of liquor. which 
latter was to be exchanged for the living freight. In 
command of this ship, Gordon proceeded to the 
Congo river, on the west coast of Africa, and after 
landing his cargo, and subsequently reshipping all, 
or nearly all, but the liquor, and filling his water 
casks with fresh water, he dropped down the river to 
a point a few miles from its mouth. Ina few hours, 
en the afternoon of the 7th of August, he took op 
board 897 of the inhabitants of the country, thrust 
thom, densely packed and crowded, between the 
decks of the ship, and immediately set sail for 
Cuba. 

On the morning of the 8th, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
about fifty miles from the coast, he was captured by 
the United States war vessel Michigan, bis ship taken 
to Monrovia, where all the victims of his crime then 
living were put on shore, and he was brought in his 
ship to this port. Upon these facts he was brought 
to trial and found guilty of a crime for which the 
laws of the country adjudged him a pirate, and 
inflicted upon him the penalty ot death. 

The sentence was passed on the 8th of November, 
1861. Gordon was stunned by it. He had never ex- 
pected such a verdict, for numerous slavers had been 
brought to trial before him and all hed escaped the 
extreme penalty. The outbreak of the war, however, 


had changed the complexion o! affairs, as he was: 


destined to learn. 

Strenuous efforts were made to save h'm. His wife 
and mother went to Washington to appeal to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, but they arrived there on the morning 
his little son died, and could not see him. A respite 
of two weeks was the best they could secure. The 
execution was set for Friday, the 2ist of February, 
1862. 

The last meeting between Gordon and his family 
took place on Thursday evening. Mrs. Gordon, 
together with the prisoner’s aged mother, called at 
the prison about 6 o’clock in the evening and re- 
mained with the condemned about an hour. He 
received them in a most affectionate manner, and 
talked most tenderly of his little son, who was absent. 
He seemed to care little about his own fate, but for 
the well being of his wife and child he appeared very 
solicitous. Bven the jailors were moved to compas- 
sion, and the sobs of the broken-hearted wife focnd 
an echo in every | eart. The final separation toek 
place about 7 o’clock. 

Soon after Mrs. Gordon retired from the priso 
Marshal Murray called upon the prisoner and con 
versed with him upon the gubject of the approaching 
execution. It was arranged that the execution 
should take place about 2 o’clock the following after 
noon. The prisoner then bade the Marshal good 
night. The remainder of the evening was spent by 
Gordon in writing letters to his relatives and friends. 
He wrote no less than a dozen letters, one of which 
was directed to his mate on board the Erie and 
another to his son, to be opened when he arrived at 
the age of discretion. Having despatched these 
letters the prisoner commenced to smoke, and con- 
tinued in the enjoyment of his cigars until a late 
hour. At half-past 1 o’clock he went to bed. 

Nothing wortby of note occurred until about 3 
o’clock a. M., when the keepers were alarmed by the 
prisoner being suddenly seized with convulsions, 
At first it was ,upposed that he was trying to strangle 
himself; but on aclose examination it was evident 
that he was suffering from the effects of poison. Dr. 
Simmons, the prison physician, was immediately 
sent for, and stimulants were freely eadmipvisteree. 
For the first balf hour or so the efforts of the physi- 
eian appeared to have but little offect. The patient 





became quite rigid under the influence of the poison, 
his pulse could scarcely be felt, and it was thought 
that, after all, the gallows would be cheated of its 
victim. Finally, by means of the stomach pump 
and the use of brandy, the patient was sufficiently 
recovered to be able to articulate. It was not until 8 
o’clock, however, that the physicians had any hope 
of saving Gordon’s life. From that hour the prisoner 
gradually recovered, although he was subject to 
fainting fits for hours afterwards. When sensible he 
begged of the doctors to let him alone—preterring, 
he said, to die by his own hand rather than suffer the 
ignominy ot a public execution. 

It has not been satisfactorily explained how or in 
what manner the unfortunate man precured the 
poison with which he contemplated selt-destruction. 
The symptoms were evidently those of strychnine, 
and the only way in which the keepers could account 
for the presence of the poison was its introduction in 
the cigars which Gordon had smoked so freely the 
night before. 

Owing to the attempt at suicide the hour of execu- 
tion was fixed at 12 o’clock, noon, instead of 2 o’clock. 
In the meantime Gordon was plied with brandy, so 
that he would not falter at the last moment. Ac 11 
o’clock a company of marines entered the prison and 
took their position around the scaffold. The marines 
were accompanied by a band of music, and were 
armed with loaded muskets with fixed bayorets. 
Outside of the police and marines there was not more 
than 100 spectators. Precisely at 12 o’clock Marshal 
Murray,in company with his deputies, entered the 
cell. The prisoner, who was weak, and tr:mbling 
like a leaf, arose from his bed and asked for some- 
thing to drink. He was handed brandy, and allowed 
to drink some three or four glasses before the work 
of pinioning was begun. 

As the procession moved through the yard all eyes 
were fixed upon the condemned, who tottered to the 
scaffold like a man half dead with fear, or stupefied 
with liquor, it was hard to say which. When the 
culprit reached the gallows he took his position 
immediately under the fatal noose. There was a 
pause of a few seconds, and all was as still as death. 
The work of adjusting the rope was quickly per- 
formed, but it was evident that Gordon could not 
stand long, and hardly had the task been completed 
when he showed evident signs of fainting. The cap 
was quickly drawn over the culprit’s face, and the 
Marshal was about to give the signal to the execu 
tioner, when Gordon staggered and would have fallen 
to the ground had he not been caught by one of the 
deputies. " 

In another moment, however, he was straightened 
up, the signal was givén, the ax fell, and the body of 
Gordon was dangling in the air. 

The last request Gordon made was to have a lock 
cf hair taken from his head. and given to his wife. 
His execution has an historical importance few events 
of the sort really have. 

He was the only man, and one of the least guilty, 
ever tried for the offence of slaving, who was banged 
in the United States. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A PASTOR’S CONFESSION, 





Also His Defence for Kissing the Young 
Wife of One of His Flock—‘‘ Brother- 
ly Love” Sadly Out of Place. 


The village of Roxbury, N. Y., the birthplace of Jay 
Gould, is greatly exercised over a scandal just brought 
to light in which figure a well-known minister and 
the wife of one of the first citizens of the place. The 
Rev. B.C. Miller, pastor of the Roxbury Reformed 
Church, is a young man and unmarried. He makes 
his home in the family of David Williams, a hardware 
merchant, whose wife is young and handsome. A 
week ago a story was current in the village connect- 
ing the name of the preacher with that of his hostess 
in an unpleasant manner. Few citizens were willing 
to credit the reflections upon the clergyman, and con 
sequently it was a decided surprise when the pastor 
at a revival service on Friday nig'.t confessed the 
truth of the story that had been circulated, and in 
terposed a defence of his actions. That story is 
substantially as follows: 

A young woman recently called at the house of 
Mrs. Williams, and, being an intimate friend, went 
into the house without ringing the door bell. She 
did not find Mrs. Williams in the sitting room, but 
through a crack in the door she saw the pastor kiss- 
ing her. The young lady visitor quickly withdrew 
without waiting to note further developments. She 
told what she saw to friends, and the story was soon 
onevery lip; but so great was their faith in the 
preacher that all of his friends ridiculed the story. 
Therefore it was with decided amazement and conster- 
nation that they listened to his avowals and de- 
fence at Friday night’s prayer meeting. Hesaid: ‘I 
did kiss the woman, but it was a holy kies, and mere- 
ly brotherly love prompted me to doit.” Many of 
the preacher’s friends deserted him after this con- 
fession, condemning his defence as foolish and un- 
manly. The Consistery will meet to consider charges 
against him in a few days. 


ae 
— — 


Four years ago Harry Tell, a man about 40 
years of age, made his appearance in the neighbor- 
hood of Guthrie, Ind., and ever since that time until 
Tuesday morning of last week has been -onsidered as 
deaf and dumb—at least, if any person hes ever heard 
him speak before the time mentioned it has never 
been told. On that mornaing he walked into the store 
of Mr. James Lincher, in Guthrie, and commenced 
talking, much to the surprise of that gentleman. He 
told Mr. Lincher that he had assunied his deafness 
and dumbne s for acertain purpoee, and tbat, hav- 
ing accomplished what he intended, he would here- 
after talk like other people. He has always been 
looked upon as a green and eccentric sort of an indi- 
vidual, and will now be regarded with more curiosity 
than ever. 





‘Colorado Blacksmith and Enoch Davis 





AMERICAN PRIZE RING. 


Its Battles, Its Wrangles, and Its 
Heroes —Great Fistic Encounters 
Between Pugilists of the 
Past and Present. 
Great Battles Between 


the Fistic Gladiators 
in 1861. 


The 


How Oon Orem, the Oolorado Champion, 
_ Whipped “Rough” Enoch 
Davis. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE POLICE GAZETTE, OF NEW YORK, 
By Wu. E. HARDING. 


(Continued. ) 
A great battle was then fought near St. Louis on 


July 10, 1861, in which Tim Moneghan, who had 
gained some notoriety by taking Neil Doyle into 
camp near St. Louis, after battling eighteen rounds 
for a fifty dollar note, again tried his luck in a battle 
with Mart. Flaherty, for $100. 

Looney then offered to back Moneghan against 
any 140 pound lad in Nelson county, Mo. The fight 
took place at Bloody Island, in the Mississippi, 
Moneghan turning the scales at 125 pounds, while 
Flaherty weighed about 160 pounds, 

The battle was ashort and deeperate one and it 
just took Moneghan twenty minutes to knock all the 
combative feeling out of Flaherty, who refused to 
‘‘scratch ” after the sixth round. Jack Looney, with 
Patsy Curtin seconded Moneghan. 

A great battle followed betwefn Con Orem, the 
‘** Rough 


Enoch.” The men fought and demonstrated their 


ability to endure physical punishment before the; 


admiring gaze of about two thousand spectators, 
within a large corrall about two miles from Denver, 
Col.,on August 24, 1861. The stakes were $1,000 a 
side. 

A succession of seats, elevated one above another, 
were thrown nearly around the entire enclosure, for 
the accommodation of the sight-seeers. Not being 
put up sufficiently strong, however, the supports 
gave way prior to the commencement of the fight 
and those occupying them were precijitated to the 
ground, nearly a score being more or less injured. 

in this conflict science was pitted against youth 
and superior muscular power, and it was soon evi- 
dent that the latter would assert their sway. Davis 
fought on the saving principle, being down in nearly 
every rcund, either slipping to the ground to avoid 
punishment, being thrown, or falling before the 
sledge-hammer blows of Con. After the fiftieth 
round it was apparent to all that his defeat was but 
a question of time,‘as he was fast failing, while 
Orem was as fresh as a daisy. After the eightieth 
round, Davis’ backer requested his second to throw 
up the sponge, but the game fellow insisted on 
going ahead, which he did until he had come up 109 
times, latterly only to be knocked down or fall with- 
outa blow. The sponge was theo elevated after one 
of the gamest battles on record. Exoch was fright- 
fully punished, both eyes being completely closed, 
and his face, neck and breast bearing the appear- 
ance of raw beef. Orem was badly punished about 
the head, but was strong on his legs. The fight 
lasted 2 hours and 40 minutes. The winner was 
esquired by Charles Switz and Davidson. Davis by 
Tom Corwin and McIntosh. 

On August 4, 1861, at the Fair Grounds, St. Louis, 
Jim Reynolds and another light-weight amateur, re- 
joicing in the title of the “Cleveland Pet,“ boxed 
each other for $100. The fighting was severe 
throughout, each taking his gruel in a style which 
stamped him as ‘‘ dead game.“ The rounds were 
short, but “ chock ” full of real work, with but little 
advantage to either. They battered away until they 
had responded to the call of the reteree seventy-six 
times, and 1 hour and 35 minutes had teen con- 
sumed, when Reynolds hit his antagonist when 
down, and the money was awarded to the «Cleveland 
Pet”? on appeal. A row then took place, the referee 
being beaten. Jack Looney and Jack Taylor waited 
upon the winner, Bedigo and Hugh Moneghan 
acting for Reynolds. 

After this battle Johnny Roche, who fqught Jim 
Brown, and Jim Twistram fought July 10, 1861, in 
New Jersey, to settle a dispute. The stakes were 
$100. The match originated in a sort of family feud, 
Roche, who resided in the Fourth Ward, New York, 
having previously walloped two of ‘ Twist’s’”’ 
brothers. It was an impromptu affair, neither 
having trained, but the combat was despcrate from 
start to finish, Roche having all the best of the hit- 
ting and throwirg; in the closing round (36th) he 
asked that Jim be taken away, as he didn’t wish to 
puvish him more, but Twistram wouldn’t listen to 
it, and came up to receive a terrific hit on the jaw, 
which rendered him insensible. The tattle lasted 
fifty eight minutes. 

On August 14, 1861, Frank Pritchard and Eugene 
Hollywood, brother to Dick Hollywood, fought in a 
room in New York city, and after a stubborn contest 
of 1 hour and 15 minutes duration Frank was com 
pelled to lower his flag, the number of rounds being 
22. Each stake i $20 on the issue. 

Following this battle David Mathirs and Barney 
Walton fought on August 24, 1861, near Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Bothot them had gained some local repute 





as buffers, the former being dubbed “Tipton 
Slasher.”” They contended for $20 a side, Walton 
coming off with flying colors in 6 rounds, the time 
occupie i being. 13 minutes. 

On Septen ber 9, following, New York furnished 
the next battle. Teddy McAuliffe and Johnny 
McCabe, members of the Fire Zouaves, fought at 
Weehawken, N.J. Though untrained, they battled 
for 2 hours and 25 minutes, in which time 130 
rounds were got through, both being terribly pun 
ished, when Teddy was hailed the winner. Con 
Foley and Duffy seconded McAuliffe, while’ Tom 
McCabe and Tom McMahon waited on McCabe. 
Edward Wilson, referee. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. j 
Back numbers of the ‘‘ History of the american Prize 


Ring” can be obtained from the Publisher on receipt v 
price. 





IN THE “BUSH.” 

A Missing Australian and a Corpse that 
Rode up to a Camp Fire at Mid- 
night. 


A New South Wales letter to the London Telegraph 
says: I was riding through the back scrub the other 
day, horribly hot, when I saw something shioing on 
a tree which naturally excited my curiosity. I rode 
up to it through the long grass, scaring away at the 
same time a flock of crowa and hawks, while four 
large guapas scuttled up the adjoining trees. The 
shining object proved to be a tin “billy,” and under- 
neath, at the foot of a great pine, with his head rest- 
ing on his ‘“‘swag,’’ lay an unfortunate traveler quite 
dead. He had been dead for two days, I should 
think, and was evidently one of the great army 
of workers who travel the length and breadth 
of this continent on foot, seeking employ- 
ment, and for weeks, and often months, seeking in 
vaiu. This poor feilow must have traveled in our 
pathless scrub for days, coming back in the ever fatal 
circle, too well known to dwellers in a wilderness. to 
the great pine where he lay down at last, weary and 
hungry, to await the end which he must have known 
to be near. Traced on the “billy,’’ with the point of 
a knife, I think, were the initials, “H. A. E. P,“ and 
the words: ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my soul.”” I found 
no papers about him, noclew. He was quite young 
too—about twenty-four, perhaps. We had a grave 
dug under the great tree—a trooper, who came from 
Boggobu, the nearest township, read the burial ser- 
vice; he was rolled in his blankets and a few sheets 
of bark,and laid in the grave,there to rest till the uni- 
versal call. Alas! how many such burials have I 
assisted at, and how many nameless wanderers—each, 
perhaps, the pride of a fond mother and the hope of 
acircle of friends—have lain down to die in our 
drear Australian bush! It always makes me miser- 
able to read the long lists of ‘missing friends’’ in the 
colonial papers. * * * I was terribly frightened 
one night in Queensland by a dead man riding up 
to my camp-fire at midnight. Iwas quite alone. I 
heard my horses neighing and another answering in 
the Malgas vushes, so I got up and put wood on 
making a bright blaze, and presently into the circle 
of light came a horseman, bending over his pommel, 
with his large straw bat slouched over his eyes. 1 
took my revolver off my saddle and sang out: 

‘Good night, mate! You travel late. Will you 
have a drink of tea?’ 

Not a word of answer. Just then two dogs, who 
were sniffing about, set up such a terrible cry that it 
made me jump again. Aftera bit I began to open 
my eyes to the state of affairs and mustered up 
courage enough to walk to the horse and take hold of 
the reins. When doing so 1 touched the rider’s hands, 
which were as cold asice. I tried to get him off the 
saddle, but it was ofno use. His legs were out of 
the irons and wound tightly around the mare. I had 
to cut the reins from the grip of his fingers. I packed 
him on the horse when sunrise came and led him in- 
to Tambo, where I found he was well known as a 
miner. He had set out that morning-—after drinking 
nearly a bottle of brandy—to go to a place distant 
about forty miles, and I was only twelve miles from 
the township when he paid his ill-timed visit. There 
was no doctor within 200 miles at that time. How 
ever, they held a kind of inqaest, at which the P. M 
talked learnedly of muscular contraction and sun, 
stroke, and was puzzled to decide whether the brandy 
had anything to do with it, as he could swear, from 
his own experience, that the liquor was first-class. 
He praised me more than I deserved, for 1 had a mind 
to run away at first. Wben I am camped out even 
now alone strange thoughts of that nocturnal horse- 
man come into my head. If any one had told such a 
story to me I should hardly have credited it. I mean 
that a man should stick toa horse in that way withs 
out any other he'p than saddle-straps afforded. His 
little mare was very quiet, though. and was evident- 
jy attracted by the sound of my horse-bells. * * * 
The country for twelve miles round us on every side 
is in a raging fire—scrub and forest are all in a flame; 
and I have just returned with a party from attempt- 
ing to stop its course in our direction. No pleasant 
affair for us,I can assure you. It has ben “fire 
fight fire’’ all day long since sunrise. Of course we 
are accustomed more or less to fires, but this is on a 
very different scale, and gone beyond a joke. I ex- 
pect that a great deal of damage will be done to stock 
and fences. It has burned already about twenty-five 
miles ot the latter. The sun was quite obscured to- 
day by vast masses of smoke, and four or five times 
we had to use our spurs pretty sharply. ‘Thirty big 
snakes were killed by our party to-day; they were 
all kinds and sizes. They crawl along, over one’s 
leggius son.etimes, and never appear to dream of 
biting. 





‘*WeLL, my son,’ said a Detroit father to his 
eight-year-old son the other night, ‘‘ what have you 
done to-day that may be set down asagoo deed ?”’ 
**Gave a pgor boy five cents,” replied the hopeful. 
* Ah, that was a charity, and charity is always right. 
He was an orphan boy, was he?’ “I didn’t stop to 
ask,’’ replied the boy; “1 gave him the money for 
licking a boy who spit im my dinner basket,’’ 
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WRESTLING GLADIATORS 


The Great Struggle Between William 
Muldoon, of New York, and 
Clarence Whistler for the 





GRECO-ROMAN WRESTLING CHAMPIONSHIP 


Of the World—A Grand Exhibition of 
Strength, Science and Endurance, 
Which Ended in a Draw 


AFTER A PROTRAOTED STRUGGLE. 


The great contest for the Greco-Roman wrestling 
championship of the world, between Wm. Muldoon 
aod Clarence Whistler, came off at Terrace Garden on 
the evening of January 26. The large audience that 
assembled was made up of all grades of society, and 
many ladies were present inthe boxes. Mr. James 
Magowan read the articles of agreement, and intro- 
duced Prof. McClellan, who acted as referee. Samuel 
Berry of Philadelphia acted as umpire ior Whistler, 
and ‘‘Strong-Arm”’ Kelly acted for Muldoon. The con- 
ditions of the match were best two falls out of three, 
two shoulders and one hip to constitute a fall. The 
men were loudly cheered by their respective ad- 
mirers when they stepped on the green-padded cloth 
on the stage. They looked magnificent specimens of 
physical strength. Muldoon was dressed in white 
hose and blue trunks, while Whistler wore white hose 
and red trunks. Muldoon looked somewhat too tat. 
He weighed 198 pounds, while Whistler weighed only 
172. A dispute at first arose over the fact that Mul- 
doon wore thin slippers, while Whistler had only 
stockin,s on. Whistler’s umpire objected, and it 
looked as if a hitch would take place. Muldoon has 
wrestled for 51x years in these same slippers, and had 
no strong stockings op. The referee decided he 
could wear the slippers, and time was called at 
8:45, 

Atter a little tight squeezing, Whistler got a neck 
hold on Muldoon, but Muldoon broke it easily. Then 
Muldoon got a hoid on Whistler, but the latter shouk 
it off readily. Muldoon several times tried this same 
waist and chest huld, but owing to the tremendous 
strength of Whistler he was able to de nothing with 
the grip and soon yaveitup. ‘hen followed a lot 0; 
by-pilay, the men shaking one another's heads lustily 
enough tu dislocate the neck of an ordinary mortal. 

Alter torty minutes’ wrestling Muldoon got a neck- 
lock on Whistler and brought him to the ground on 
his hands and knees. Then eusued more puffing and 
and siruggling, with Muldoon on top and Whistler 

_ Underneath. Muldoon, putting his arms arouna 
Wiistier, clenching his haudg, and litted him bodily 
off the ground twice and tried to throw him on his 
back. Wu‘stler, however, with aggr. vatiny obstinacy 
landed face down each time. Muldoon then got 
Whistier’s head under his right arm and tried to turn 
him, but the muscles on Whistler’s neck stood out 
like whip-cords and his head slipped from the vice. 
At 9:45 the men had wrestled an hour, and a rest ot 
ten minutes was taken, according to the rules, for 
the men to get sponged down. 

Time was called for the second bout at 9:55. 
Whistler again brought Muldoon to his hands and 
knees, and then commenced the same old tactics. 
Whistler’s arm at the elbow began to bleed, and the 
blood spread all over Muldoon’s back. The audience 
became a littie impatient, and shouted out: 

‘*Oh, give us some wrestling. Get up out of there 
and do something.” 

The umpire for Whistler danced around the men, 
and some of the audience seemed to think he was 
coaching Whistler, and shouted: 

“Get back there!”” “Put up tbat pocket handker- 
chief!’’ ‘No coaching!’’ 

The refcree admonished the umpire to keep quiet. 
A long and rather uninteresting mauling ensued, and 
forty minutes elapsed betore Muldoon succeeded in 
gaining his feet. Before getting up he claimed that 
Whistler was catching bim by the tights and 
below the waist. He was well applauded on getting 
up. 

Then the giants, with the p2-rspiration oozing from 
every pore,flung one another around the green carpet 
in a jively manner. At 10:55,a second hour having 
elapsed, another rest of ten minutes was taken. 
The crowd hissed as both men walked to their quar- 
ters. 

Two hours’ wrestling had now passed away and 
the men were as far as ever from gaining a fall. The 
impression began to prevail that they would have to 
wrestle ail night. 

The third bout began at 11:05 o’clock, and the men 
rushed at each other with ap energy that meant 
business. They were warming to tueir work and the 
slapping of their hands in search for a grip resounded 
thrvugh the hall. Muldoon’s body was very red, 
«>: le Whistler’s skin remained as white as when he 
stari:d, showing the superior training and condition. 

Tue audience applauded, and Whistler, getting a 
firm.bcedy hold of Muldoon lifted him into the air 
and endeavored to turn him over. He threw him 
with force to the ground but Muldoon landed cn his 
side, and Lhe avoided tue first dangerous position ot 
the evening up to that time. Whistier torced the 
work and made bercuiean efforts to gain a fall. 

Muldoon siowed wonderful agility in getting cut 


ofthe hard and dangerous grips which Whistler got 
on him. Whistler looked all around his opponent 
carefully several times, and the audience suggested 
he was taking his measure for a suit of clothes. 

He got Muldoon again iown on all fours, but all 
his exertions had no eiect, although Mgjdoon was 
apparently getting blown and tired. 

The third hour passed away and still no fall for 
either man. The audience hissed again and shouted, 
“is this to be another draw?” as the referee de- 
clared avother rest of ten minutes forthe heated 
and excited combatants. Time for the fourth bout 
was called at 12.15 a. m. 

Whistler commenced new tactics on this round, 
and using his bead as a sort of auger, began boring 
at Muldoon’s neck with the toy of his head. It was 
most aggravating and wearing on Muldoon, and 
Whistler varied tha performance by clinching his 
hands around the back of Muldoon’s neck, and 
shaking him like a cat would a rat. 

Whistler nearly came to grief on one of his boring 
expeditions, for Muldoon suddenly got his head 
under his arm, and then getting a grand neck lock on 
him forced him to the ground. He had a fearful 
grip on Whistler’s neck, and it seemed as if he would 
twist his bead off. The audience howled with de- 
light and cheered as the prospect of a fall became 
very near. Whistler, however, by a display oi 
strength, broke the lock, and bounded to his feet 
amid the wildest applause. Whistler’s umpire, 
(Berry), became very excited while Muldvon had 
Whistler’s neck iv his grip, and shook his hand at the 
referee as if wauting him tointerfere. The referee 
turned on him, and said in audible tones, ‘il ycu be- 
gin to give me any instructions, and don’t mind your 
own business, I’ll break your nose.’ The umpire 
then subsided. and the battle went on. 

Finally the giant wrestlers of the arena struggled 
until both were nearly exhausted,when Mr. McClellan 
declared the match a draw. 


ae 


THE WICKEDEST WOMAN 








Discovered—A Tale of Inhumanity— 
Caroline Allen’s Cussedness-—The Suf- 
i1erings of an Unfortunate Ward. 





{Subject of Illustration.) 

* The discovery of Mary Hammell in an almost 
starved condition in a house on Long Island, and the 
arrest of Caroline Allen, her persecutor, has revealed 
a depth of human depravity scarcely credible in this 
age of civilization. According to Mary’s own story, 
Mrs. Allen’s admissions, and plenty cf outside evi- 
dence, this meek and saintly old hag actually carried 
the girl over the state ot New York, irom place to 
place, introduced her, under cover of various glibly- 
told lies, to respectable boarding Louses, kept her in 
a condition of semi-starvation the whole time, choked 
and beat her ad libitum, made her sleep on the floor, 
tossed her crusts that a dog would scarcely find pala 
table, leit her alone in locked rooms for days in 
inhabited houses, nearly starved and half trozen; 
committed all this aud more of nameless brutality, 
and during the entire beastly and abominabie procesr 
kept such a hold on her prey that the girl could with 
difficulty be got to say a word against her keeper 
even in the latter’s absence. Our readers will under 
stand that the investigation of the case has thus far 
revealed on Mrs. Allen’s part no motive for her man- 
ipulation of Mary Hammell thana sordid one. Mary 
nad inherited from her mother a little property, and 
a mortgage of from $2,000 to $3,000, and ber picus 
friend and adviser persuaded the guilelees Long 
Island maiden to place the wholein her ands, which 
Mary confidingly did, and thenceforth became the old 
woman’s fag and bond slave, following her every- 
where and submitting to everything as a dog accepts 
kicks and blows from his master, with rare manitest- 
ations of feeble resentment. 

The culmination of this strange, eventful history 
may be briefly narrated in explanation of our illustra 
tion: On Thuraday, 13th uit., the young woman was 
discovered in an ancient, dilapidated mansion in the 
suburbs of Flushing. The house was originally the 
property of the late Captain Manuel Texido, whose 
name it bears. It is situated about two miles from 
Fiushing, near Flushing Bay, and is the very type oi 
the haunted house ae deacribed in sensational novels. 
The Texido mansion passed from the hands of its 
original proprietor into those of Hon. L. Bradford 
Prince, Chief Justice of New Mexico, and then to 
those of Miss Clarkson, a lady of some wealth at 
Ireland Mills, who now owns it, and who about two 
months ago leased it to “‘ Mrs.C. Allen, of New York, ’ 
who took possession, threw a quantity of hay aud 
straw on the floor of a certain room, and thrust the 
patient, Mary Hammell, into it as a pig ia turust into 
@ pen. There she kept Miss Hammell for weeks, 
visiting the house once a week or so, to see if her 
captive was in gcod spirits or wanted apy additions 
ta her luxurious accommodations. 

On the day mentioned, Thursday, the 13th, Miss 
Clarkson called at the house to collect her rent, aud 
in response to loud rappings upon the door a figure 
approached one of the upper windows, of asort toim- 
press the lady with the idea that the house had been 
tarned int? a lunatic asylum or was haunted in good 
earnest. The vision was that of « half-starved, ca- 
daverous young woman, whose glarirg eyes and 
sunken cheeks told a tale of mysterious suffering, 
eloquent beyond all words. Some bread and water 
were at once given tothe wretched prisoner by means 
of a long pole and a string attached to a pail, when 
Miss Clarkson hastened to stir up the authorities 
with the news of her curious discovery. 

The Superintendent of the Poor responded, and 
found the lower door securely nailed and barred. He 
finally gained access to tue house through the cellar, 
but be was also compelilei to break down the door ot 
the room in wuich Mary Hammel was coutiued, 
which bad been wa.led and barred with the same care. 
Having burst through all impedimenta, the otlicial 
distributor of local alms saw a sight which sLook 





mell, almost in the condition of a sculptor’s model 
when on duty, and presenting one of the most 
pitiable spectacles of forlorn destitution, shame and 
fear ever seen in those portions of a great city which 
are least popular with people of wealth and fashion. 
Her fiendish guardian was arrested and lodged in 
jail. No punishment can be too severe for the hypo- 
critical old wretch. 
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TWO BLACK DEVILS’ CRIME, 








Which Was Quickly Followed by a 
Double Lynching—A Lovely Girl’s 
Sad Death. 





(Subject ot Illustration. 
One of the most villainous crimes ever perpetrated 
was brought to light last week near Prosperity, 
8.C. Living on the outskirts of that village wasa 
farmer named Werts. He had a daughter, just bloom- 
ing into womanhood, who was greatly loved by all 
her acquaintances. 
On Monday evening Miss Wertz proceeded ona 
visit to her brother, about a mile aud a quarter from 
home. Dave Spearman and Sam Fair, the former a 
coal-biack negro and the latter a mulatto, each about 
twenty-one or twenty-two, were employed by Mr. 
Werts. Sam was ploughing in a field in sight of the 
house, Dave working near her path. Sam was seen 
from the house working in the field until supper 
time, Dave’s position being hidden by the trees. At 
supper time both came to the house, ate supper in 
the sitchen under the observation of Mr. Werts, who 
spoke with them on various subjects, and did not 
see a trace of uneasiness about them. After supper 
they went out again ior the night. Dave was mar- 
ried and lived with his wife on the place, Sam lived 
with his mother on an adjoining plantation, to reach 
which he would have to take the same path as the 
murdered girl. 
Miss Werts did not return that night, but this ex- 
cited no uneasiness, as it was supposed she had 
stayed with her brother. 
Next morning Sam went to Mr. Werts, consid- 
erably agitated, and told him his daughter was lying 
dead under a fence, about a half mile from the house. 
Mr. Werts hurried there, accompanied by Sam, and, 
on finding tue dead body of his daughter, sent him 
to summon the neighbors, he waiting veside her: 
in going to the spot Sam had accounted for her 
death by saying he thought Miss Bessid might 
have injured berself failing over the fence. Neigh- 
bors and triends quickly gatLered, and an immediate 
investigation was made, followed by the discuvery ot 
the perpetration of a hideous crime. 

A coroner's. jury met in Prosperity and several 
persons were exam.ned, no clue being found to 
direct suspicion. Both the murderers were present 
as spectators. Here Mr. H.C. Moseley began some 
intetligent detective work. 

Having an indefinable suspicion of Sam’s knowl- 
edge of the crime, he in an indifferent manner asked 
him to take off his coat and vest. He did so, and on 
aminuie examination of the latter a strand of woo! 
was iouud near the lapel of the color ot the tringe o! 
Miss Werts’ siawl anda hair of the color of her's 
nearit. He became very nervous at this,and was 
taken aside and rigidly interrogated. Little by litue 
ue turnished the tulluwing statemeut to thejury : 

He and Dave, he said, had projected their crime 
since last spriug: Dave had tolu him that he in- 
twxrded to meet Miss Bessie that evening, and asked 
aim to join him. He refused, and eudeavored to 
persuade him from it. Dave had told him that 
night he was afraid that, atter his treatment of that 
young lady, she was dead, and had asked him to 
cake another path home than the one the body was 
‘ound on to go home on, as there was somebody on 
tue other. He and Dave went by the other path and 
separated, Dave returning to his wite, and he going 
to his motuer’s house. He ackuowledged that tne 
uext morning he had told his stepfatuer that Mise 
Werts was Lot at home the night betore, aithough he 
uad leit home at dark and cuuidn’t kuow otherwise 
than by participation in the crime. He and his step- 
lather had gone to the spot on Tuesday morning, 
being told by a aegro that he had seen some one 
lying by the road in tbe night, and he there found 
Mies Werts’ body. He ackuowledged that he 
would not look at her, but said 1t must have been 
her lying there trom her clothes. 

Dave and Sam were then confronted in the court 
room before tue jury, but Dave denied every allega, 
ticn of the other negro, Tuey were then placed in 
ihe guard house, where Trial Justice A. H. Wheeler 
had provided a guard, and the jury, after sitting 
untill o’ciock Wednesday morning without a ver- 
dic:, aagjourned to 1 P. M. 

A large crowd had listened to the revelations of 
5am with intense indignation and horror, and aiter 
tue adjournment of the jury proceeded to the guard- 
house, overpowered the guard, cut Cown the door 
and took Dave out, leaving Sam within, not having 
proof azainst him. The night was rainy and dark. 
A mass of men, among whom were a number ot 
negroes, swept rapidly along with the doer of this 
horrible deed towards the place of its committal. 
Arriving there, Dave made the following blood- 
curdling confession : 

He said he had iain in wait behind a large pinetree 
till Miss Werts returned from her visit. As she 
passed bim on the path he sprang behind her and 
seized her by the sloulders. She entreated him 
piteously to let her go, promising everything in the 
world sue had if he would. He chuked her until 
insensible, tied a rag (afterwards found to be Sam’s 
bandkerchief) tightly around her neck, knotted it 
irmly to a sapling and accomplished his infamy. He 
went to the Louse aud after supper returned with 
Sam. They tound her still breathing. Sam then 
vutraged her, Le sianding by. Sam tuen chosed ir 
to death ior fear sue Would inform on them. They 
then rewoyed tue body about toriy yards, turowing 
it lm the path beneath the feuce. He told where he 
bad buried the ray Le had used to tie her, and this 





even his trained nerves. There was poor Mary Ham- 


was identified by Sam’s family as belonging him. 


This ghastly and almost incredible tale, told 1m the 
forest glade which had witnessed its origin, moved 
his captora to frenzy. Many were for burning him 
alive, but more moderate counsels prevailed. He was 
tied by the neck and waist to the pine tree where he 
had lurked in waiting tor his victim, and about 4 
o’clock in the morning, while the sweeping rain fell 
heavily, a dozen guns flashed out of the darkness and 
ended as monstrous a story as ever reached human 
ken. The negro was iudifferent and cool to the last, 
averring his willingness to die and betraying no fear. 
The party returned to Prosperity, waere they took 
Sam out of the guard-house and poured a vol.ey into 
him, leaving him for acorpse. They then dispersed. 
Later in the morning it was ascertained that he had 
slipped away and reachoa his mother’s house, about 
three miles distant. A strong party went in search 
of him, and found him in bed suffering {rom several 
alight wounds which were pronounced not dangerous 
by the physicians. He was taken to Prosperity in a 
buggy unuer escort, and for an hour or two acon- 
suitation was held as to his disposition. Trial Jus- 
tice A. H. Wheeler and the jurors endeavored to take 
nim from the lynchers, but were almost run over in 
theattempt. The public square was crowded with 
stern, aetermined men of botheolors. Many negroes 
as well as whites desired him burnt. This view was 
again overruled. The prisoner remained stoical. 
About mid-day the crowd escorted the wretch, who 
walked willingly, to a pine grove about nalf a mile 
from the town. He declined to say anything more 
than ne had already done. He was led to a stoutly 
branched pine tres, a noose put round bis neck and 
an agile negro climved the tree and passed the rope 
overs iimb. Every one grasped it, and the second of 
the fends suffered the vengeance of an outraged 
people. Tre lynchers then gradually and quietly 
dispersed with hardly a dissenting voice against the 
primitive but trustworthy justice they had meted 
out. 

The funeral procession of Miss Werts had only 
preceded this procession of vengeance on the same 
road by halt an hour. 


—— 
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SCRAGGS AND STAMPER. 


A Lively Wedding Day-A Parient’s 
Futile Chase-An Icy Bath and a 
Successful Venture. 

[Subject of Illustration.) 

A curious story, analogous in part to that of Lord 
Ullin’s daughter, though with happily a more satis- 
factory termination, comes from Maysville, Ky. 
Maysville is on the Ohio River, and just opposite in 
Ohio is the little town of Aberdeen, a favorite resort 
for runaway couples from the other state. By some 
peculiarity of the law justices of the peace there have 
authority to marry couples applying whose parents 
live outside of the state, whether the applicants are 
ot age or not. Tue place has become a noted resort 
for runaway couples from the sacred soil, and the 
little ferry boat that plies back and torth to carry the 
sugitives bears the name of Gretua Green. 

Just pow, however, the boat is laid up on account 
of the heavy ice running in the river. For several 
uays past crossing by any means has been considered 
aot only unsafe but entireiy impracticabie. From 
the mountain country to the east and south of Mays- 
ville a number of couples have come in to be ferned 
over, but finding it impossible have remained wait- 
aug ior the ice to pass. 

‘Tne other day, however, came a couple whose case 
was urgent. They bad left their mountain home the 
previous night on horseback, and bad } ushed their 
way, closely pursued by the tatuer of tue bride, to 
the crossing. They arrived at Maysville at about 3 
v’clock in the aiternoon, their horses jaded and reek- 
ing with sweat. The would-be bride, Miss Annie V. 
Stamper, aged 16, is a very prett, biouue and a fair 
type of mountain loveliness. He whum she desired 
to love, honor aud obey, Mr. Leander P. acragys, ayed 
18, 18 a brawny fellow ax feet t im bis socas. 

When the bank of the rifer was ya.ued and they 
found themseives halteu by the crusuing ice flood, 
they were in dismay, and ine girl burst into tears, 
4 sympathizing cruwd collected, and two hardy fel- 
lows vulunteered to attempt the passage of the siver 
ineaskif. It was ® venturesome uudertaking, but 
the bride dried her eyes and ihe bridegroom uelped 
to launch the boat. ihe crowd cdecred, aud the 
volunteer ferry men forced their boat turough the 
ice. Quite a crowd cuilected on the bank, and all 
wished the pair gcdspeed and satety. 

When the craft was about midway in the river t 
excited father appeared aud shouted for the girl 
come back. [he crowd yelled derisively, and the 
men in the boat fought their way through the ice 
with rocewed zeal. ‘he father was in a rage, but no 
oue sympathized with him. The boat sately reached 
the other shore. When just about to step off ou the 





triumphantly. The act wus an unfortunate one, for 
he lost his balance and tumbled into the river. The 
bride screamed, and the crew fished Mr. Scraggs out 
with a boat-hook. 

A safe landing was at last made, and with the 
muddy water of the Ohio fast congealing upon his 
clothes, his teeth chattering and his knees trembling, 
the young man led the young woman up the baak, 
and both burried to the hospitable mansion of 
‘Squire Massie Beasl. y, where tuey were married, 


Tue Dubuque (Iowa) Zimes tells a long and 
romantic tale of how as young lady im that city 
dreamed thrice that she visited this city and met 
here in a big hotel a very attractive gentleman, 
whom she subsequently married; of how six years 
later she did visit this cily, aud accidently met at 
tue rovuins of airiend in oue vi our hotels the very 
man who had been the bero and subject of her 
dreams; of bow they were 1udeed married, and did 
not live happy ever after, because the nusband soon 
ran away, and the wife returned disconsolate to 
tathex’s house in Dubuque, 








Aberdeen eide, the lover stood up and waved his hat - 
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SCENES AT THE O’LEARY INTERNATIONAL PEDESTRIAN MATCH. 


JOHN HUGHES, ENTERED BY = POLICE GAZETTE, WINS THE CHAMPIONSHIP BFLT BY COVERING 56812 MILES, THE GREATEST SCORE IN 
THE ANNALS OF PEDESTRIANISM.—Sre Pace 8. 
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SHE DID IT WITH REK LITTLE FRENCH ROOT—M’LLE BERN- 
FINDING THE DOOR 


AARDT. 


LOCKED, MAKES A 


CHICAGO.—SreE Pace 2. 
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CAROT.INE ALLEN 


TO DEATH. 


TMPRISONS HER WARD: MARY HAMMELL, AND 
TRIFS TO STARVE HER 


1—MARY’S HOME. 2—WHERE SHE WAS IMPRISONED 3-2 SHE WAS DISCOVERED—PORTRAIT: 


CAROLINE ALLEN.—SEE PAGE 7. 
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THE MAN WHO MAKES MANKIND MERRY, 
PRANKS AND ODDITIES OF A LOW COMEDIAN——HOW THE PUBLIC’) JESTER ACTS BEFORE AND BEHIND THE SCENES.—Sez Pace 3. 
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HUMAN VAGARIES. 


A TERRIBLE Wild animal, perhaps a tiger. per- 
haps a lion—no one knows what—ranges in the New 
California hills, Berks, and scares night travelers by 
its blood curdling cries. Farmers have lost sheep, 
brave men have lost courage, and when sleigh-riding 
at the foot of the range the young men are obliged to 
support tre young women to keep them from faint- 
ing dead away. 


GAMBLING has been and is still very greatly on 
the increase in London. Two new baccarat clubs 
have been tormed, where individual losses have been 
counted by thousands—in ove cese by fifteen thou- 
sand—and the prohibited game has found its way 
into clubs where by the rules it is prohibited. Diffi-. 
culties about the settlement of accounts have already 
resulted trom this, and it it continues lots of scandals 
similar to the Paget one may be expected. 


San Francisco has not yet been cured ot its 
love of titled aristocrats and therefore continues to 
be a victim of pretenders. The latest of these was a 
clever rogue who called himeel!t Count Von Schiller. 
He made acquaintan: es in snobbish society and then 
pretended to fall dangerously ill. He dictated a let- 
ter to his fath r ditec.:ing him how to make 4 remit- 
tance of $6,000, aud induced the young man who 
acted as his amanuensis to lend him $1,000 until the 
money came. Then he feigned a belief that he was 
about to die and made a willin which his San Frau- 
cieco friends were jiberally remembered. On the 
atrepgtk uf these bequests he borrowed numerous 
email amounts. He nas at length been expored and 
arrested. 


Mu. Moopy spoke, in one of his San Francis- 
co exbortations, of the tate of those who, though 
otherwise good persons, were not regenerated by 
divme grace. He reierred teelingly to a dear grand- 
mother who had died unconverted, saying: 
“ Although she was good and kind, and dearly loved 
by me, 1 tear she has met with the reward ot all who 
die not owning Chiist. I know she isin hell.“ At 
that moment a young man near the front arose and 
walked down tue aisie toward the door. ‘ rhere isa 
gentleman,” said the revivalist, ‘who is tired ot 
listeniug abvut Christ. He is yoru, s.raight to 
hell.” ‘he vbject of this public reuuke .urued and 
said, in a quiet, clear voice: “ Well, in there any 
message I can take to your granducther, Mr. 
Moody?” 


‘HE first Chinese divorce case in the legal an- 


- Nals of the state of Californim came up in court last 


week. A pretty, young Chinese woman named Ab 
Suos applied through counsel for a divorce from her 
husbaud, Au Shang, now in China. Her complaint 
set forth tnat on February 25, 1579, she was married 
by a justice of tue peace, but after three months ot 
wedded happiness the groom suddenly left tor Chiua 
on business, us he said, first placing her in a mission 
school. She adwits being twenty-seven years old, 
and says utr busband is twenty-five. She asksa 
Givorce on tue ground ot desertion. The case ex. 
cited much inter. st in court, and the talk was that 
the Cuiuaman had been paid to leave tor China, so 
that the suit could be brought and the woman sold 
to another. 


xKOPLE have been led to commit suicide by 
various caus. Many a young man bas killed him- 
self in despair because a girl has jilted him. Not 
long ago a Texas men put a bullet through his brain 
because he thought he had killed his motber-in law; 
he did not propose to be hanged for that offense. In 
the same state a yrown-up girl shot herselt because 
her mother whipped her, and a boy of 13 killed him- 
self because his cruel parents refused to allow him to 
marry a girl he loved. A North Carolina young 
lady drowned herself because her father tailed in an 
election to the Leyisiature; a 22-year-old youth ot the 
same state shot himself because his father would not 
allow him to lie in bed in ihe morning, and a woman 
took a fatal dose of Puris-green because her parents 
gossiped about her. 


Tue whipping post bill introduced in the Mis- 
souri Legisiature by Mr. D’Armond provides that 
whipping shall be a legal mode of punishment for 
crime whereof the offender shall have been duly 
found guilty, and may be assessed at discretion by 
a jury, justice, or court, in cases of misdemeanor, in 
addition to or in lieu of other penalty, and in case 
of felony, except capital cases, in addition to any 
other punishment that might be inflicted. The num- 
ber of stripes, or strokes shall, im every case, be de- 
termined in the verdict or judgment, and shall not 
in any case exceed thirty-nine. They shall be well 
leid on the bare back of the culprit with a substan- 
tial leather thong of lasb,by the sheriff, marshal, con- 
stable, or other executive officers of the court, and 


fcr each service tbe officer shall be allowed a fee of $1. 


Tue little village of Austintown, Pa., has a 
genuine sensation. Some time ago a belle and beau 
progressed sv farin their triendship that it culmi- 
nated in an engagement for marriage. The young 
la“y’s parents objected and after expostulations and 
e3 ortations succeeded in persuading the young lady 
to break the engagement. The parents had in their 
mind’s eye a bachelor ot forty years, whom they 
thought was a more ejigible match. The maiden, 
aiter the first show of grief, was to all appearances 
prepared to wed her middle-aged suitor. The day 
Wis vs the event, and everything was prepared 
_cr it regardless of expense. At last the day, nou, 
guests and pr acher arrived, but tLe bride did not 
arrive. Spe had packed up her little satchel and 
walke ito Obiotown, a distance of three miles, there 
boarved a train, and had gone to Michigan, where she 
will no doubt be met by the object of her first and 
undying love. 


‘Tne Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman tells a curious 
story of an ornithological jamboree which took place 
there a day or two ago. A local entomologist having 
on his hands several bottles of insects’ preserved in 
spirits for which he had no further use, emptied them 


upon the ash-heap in his back yard. No sooner had 
he emptied the bugs than the sparrows lit all over 
the heap ina perfect cloud, swallowed the bugs, and 
in about ten minutes were drunk—drunk as men get 
—and cut up the same idiotic capers. They fought 
in free fights of half-a-dozen, a dozen, and in fitties, 
and sudden!y half of one party would break off from 
their fight and dash into some of the other fracases. 
Almost all the nests were pulled down, and the whole 
colony was in a state of anarchy and thé direst con- 
fusion. The whole drunk was over in half an hour, 
but that short time served to allow the cats to 
slaughter over filty of the sparrows, whose combative 
qualities and forgetfulness had brought them too 
near the ground. Not a sparrow has been seen in 
that neighborhood since. 


A SENSATION has been created in Minneapolis, 
Minn., by a divorce suit at the special term of the 
district court. Etta W. Eggleston, aged 17, sues Wm. 
Eggleston Jor divorce. The evidence shows that early 
in 1877 Eggleston, a man 56 years old, was a guest in 
the house of Etta and accomplished her ruin 
although she was but 14 years old. The parents were 
horrified upon learning that their daughter was 
encente, Tue guilty responsioility was not denied 
by Eggleston, who proposed to marry the child, and 
as the only means of palliating the error, even ir it 
should not conceal the shame of the youthful victim 
of the old reprobate’s lust, they consented to her 
marriage with him. With their written consent, and 
by himself stating to tle clerk of the court that she 
was 1d years of aye. Egyleston procured a marriage 
certificate and wedded his unfortunate victim. Her 
parents did not permit him to live witb her, nor has 
she siace been his wife save in name. She is now 1s 
and he is 60. She brings action for divorce on the 
ground that she was not of legal aye when married, 
and Eggleston makes nu defense. Judge Vanderburg 
has taken the case under a ‘visement. ° 
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TWO PAIRS OF PANTS. 


A Mistake Which Divulged a ‘' Nigger 
in the Fence”—Who Owns the Mys- 
terious Trousers. 


Xena, O., Jan. 31.—Scandals hereabout seem to 
love company, or to travel in pairs, as it were. The 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home scandal appears 
to have slopped ov r, for right at its heels comes an- 
other of a very brilliant coior. Tnis one is not a state 
scandal, however. It it is creating quite as much un- 
easiness in certain quarters, nevertheless. 

On Monday a gentleman of this city, who has a 
comely wife, left home to transact some busiuvess in 
Cincinnati. It was his expressed intention to remain 
absent from his hume several days. He found upon 
reaching Ciucinnati that he could finish his business 
much more speedily tuan he had anticipated. He 
came home. He got back much sooner than he was 
expected by his wife. It was well he was able to re- 
turn 80 promptly, for be tound nis life-partnerin the 
midst of a serious illness. It was at night when the 
husband came home, and his wife had retired. She 
apparently slept. Disrobing, the husband also 
** turned in.“ The wife, tor a time, was so helplessly 
sick she couldn’t speak, and the husband kindly re- 
trained from disturbing her, as he presumed she was 
asleep. 

Alter a short time the wife recovered sufiiciently to 
acquaint her lord with the fact that she was so seri- 
ously ill that he would have to hurry out to the drug 
store for some medicine. Of course the husbani in- 
stantly prepared to obey. He knew just what to get 
for the lady, because she had irequentiy been at- 
tacked by a certain kind of spell, or spasm, and no 
doubt that was the nature of the trouble that had 
overtaken Madame during Monsieur’s absence. It 
was the work of but a tew seconds to dress and start 
for the drug store. There was no time to strike a 
light, but none was needed, for the gentleman easily 
found sufficient clothing to fit him out for the 
trip. 

At the apothecaries he procured the necessary 
medicine, and running his hand down into his pocket, 
he felt for some cash to pay forit. He was a little 
surprised to run foul ofa knife in his pocket. He 
was aston shed, because he had no hnife ot his own, 
and he hadn't borrowed any of late. Upon exploring 
the pocket he hauled out a pocket-book containiny 
$70 or $80. His surprise increased at this,because the 
pocket-book was a strange one to him, and the moncy 
wasn’t his. 

The gentleman was very busy for the following few 
minutes. He was busy thinking. There was some- 
thing wrong. The pantaloons te had on just then 
were not the ones he laid aside on retiriug. Yet he 
bad got the unmentionables in his wife’s room, and 
contiguous to her bed. The drug clerk recognized 
the stranger’s pants as a pair worn by a prominent 
citizen of Xenia. That settled it. But, to make the 
affair more binding, the husband’s own breeches were 
not to be found when he returned home with the 
medicine for his sick wite. They were gone. 

Hereupou tue husband got a slate and commenced 
tofigure. He calculated that some one had taken ad- 
vantage of the loneliness of his wife during his ab- 
sence. or that his wife hau taken advantage of his ab- 
sence during her loneliness, and that the owner of 
the strange pants had been concealed in the bed- 
chamber when he (tbe husband) returned. Also, that 
the trip to the druy store had been mapped out in 
order to allow the interlvper to retreat. In retrect- 
ing the interloper had made a mistake as to panta- 
loons also. Hence the scandal. 
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Favorites of the Footlights, 





{With Portrait. ! 

Miss Annie Pixley, the charming actress, whose 
picture appears in this issue of the GazeErres, is a 
product of the Pacific Slope, She is at present star- 
ring in Bret Harte’s dr.ma, entitled ** M’liss.’” She is 
versatile and handsome, and very popular with all 
lovers of the Californian drama, 





PLEADING FOR MERCY. 


Pretty Women Who Slop Over at the Eyes 
in Behalf of Law-Breakers—Tricks to 
Obtain Pardons. 


By the laws of Ohio, the chief executive is more 
ornamental than useful. Being without the veto 
power, it has been joc »sely remarked that the Gover- 
nor of Ohio has no power under the law except to 
pardon convicts in the peuitentiary and sign commis- 
sions for notaries public. Every man whc has served 
as Governor for many years has sought to secure the 
passage of a law which shall relieve the executive 
from the disagreeable and, at times, painful duty of 
refusing pardons tc convicts, and (iov. Foster is also 
doing what he can to be relieved from this duty. 
‘here are now in the Ohio Penitentiary about 1,200 
convicts, and, as the friends of most of these believe 
them to be innocent of the crimes for which they are 
incarcerated, the pardon mill must be almost cease- 
less in its work to enable it to dispose of all the cases 
brought up for a hearing. 

The method of procuring pardons has been reduced 
to a picety by certain” lawyers of Ohio, and, as the 
business is often a profitable one, new schemes to 
secure executive clemency are continually being de- 
vised. When a pardon is contemplated, an attorney 
is usually secured, who inserts a notice in a daily or 
weekly newspaper for a given time, announcing that 
an application for the pardon of a certain person will 
be made at a given time. The necessary petitions 
are prepared and forwarded to the Governor. The 
attorney soon appears, and if his hired eloquence or 
powers of persuasion are sufficient to secure the 
release of the convict the business is soon ended, but 
in case he fails, then the trouble begins. if the con- 
vict has been a bank robber or a successful forger, 
he usually bas money and well dressed triends who 
come to the capital, frequently in the shape of hand- 
some women, radiant in sea'skins and diamonds, and, 
iu the prettiest way possible, ask a pardon, not as a 
great gift, but rather asaright. In times past many 
have been the tales wherein a gay and festive official, 
usually an underling, has been used as a factor to 
secure the pardon of a rich villain by the judicious 
use of a pretty woman. A coy look, a deep-drawn 
sigh, a pearly tear, or tender pressure of the hand 
from a pretty woman, has, if report be true, in more 
than one instance, been sufficient to secure a good 
word from a Goveinor’s clerk or secretary, who would 
have repudiated with scorn a tender of money for his 
efforts. Sometimes the applicants are beautiful and 
cultured ladies, and only last week the writer saw in 
the executive chamber two beautiiul and cultivated 
ladies, who all their lives had moved amid scenes ot 
refinement, pleading with Gov. Foster for the release 
of their father, who, up to tbe time of his crooked- 
ness as a county treasurer, was a leading man in his 
native town. 

It the convict, in addition to his crimes, happens 
to be poor, which is the usual rule,charity combines 
for the purchase of a railroad ticket and sends here 
as special pleaders the miserable wife and children 
of the convict. These unfortunates come in 
rags and steeped in misery. They ,o to the execu- 
tive chamber, and while the poor, unhappy wife 
tells the story of her hardships, and pleads for the 
restoration to freedom of the man she loves, even if 
the world remembers him as a monster of cruelty, 
the children, even to the babe in arms, wail out a 
chorus of sobs as an accompaniment to their mother’s 
pleadings. 

Under the present regime the executive ¢ flice is a 
sort of liberty hall, for Gov. Foster, in his dislike of 
form, does not even require the cards of those seek- 
ing audience with him to be sent to his office. All 
day long the door of his private room stands open, 
and, as he is accessible to all, this tidal wave of 
human misery constantly flows about him. It is no 
uncommon sight for the news-gatherer to be a wit- 
ness to the most heart-rending scenes in the executive 
chamber, for, in case of a refusal to exercise execu- 
tive clemency, the weeping woman and children 
either do not believe the decision is final, or trust to 
an effective tableau to accomplish what their words 
have failed to secure. At a signal from the mother 
the family group often go down upon their knees, and 
in words uf anguish and broken prayer, calling now 
upon the Almighty and now upon the Governor, seek 
to secure the pardon by their much asking. If the 
Governor be a man with little ones of his own, and a 
heart which goes out toward his fellows, how can he 
help but suffer from such scenes as these? and yet, 
in most cases, he is compelled to go through this 
ordeal when his duty compels him to refuse the par- 
don asked. 

A board of pardons, to consist of several state offi- 
cers, who, together with the Governor, shall consti- 
tute a board for the examination of pardon cases, is 
being talked of, and, if this scheme can be accom- 
plished, the board will collectively be obliged to bear 
the responsibilities which now rest wholly upon the 
Governor. 2 
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RATHER ROMANTIC. 





A Confiding Baker Taken in by a Shoe- 
maker While Bargaining For a Young 
Girl’s Marriage. : 

Certain circles in Evansville, Ind., have been fur- 
nisved considerable gossip during the past few days 
by the singular conduct of a shoemaker named Leis- 
tenberg, who was engaged to be married to a young 
lady named Rebecca Liebwurz. The day before the 
ceremony was announced to take place, however, he 
left town, taking with hi» a new suit of clothes and 
some jewelry which a friend of the young lady’s had 
purchased for him to get married in. This happened 
on Thursdays, and no trace of Leistenberg was found 
for a week, when it was heard that he was in Vin- 
ceunes, Ind. 

The reporter's informant gave rather a romantic 
account of how the engagement of Leistenberg and 





Miss Liebwurz was brought about, which appears 





about as follows: Miss Liebwurz has been, and 
still living with the family ofa baker named Sem- 
melmann siuce she came to this country, about seven 
months ago. She is rather handsome and soon had 
a number of admirers,but she had $600 coming to her, 
and declared that she would not marry any man who 
did not have at least $300. She was anxious to get 
married though, ur at least so .t appears, for she told 
Mr. Semnielmann that if he would get a husband for 
her, with the necessary amount of money, she would 
marry him. 

Mr. Semmelmann undertook the task readily, for 
there was a young shoemaker named Leistenberg 
who was a particular friend of his, and being unmar- 
ried, he decided he was just the man. On approach- 
ing Leistenberg on the subject, Semmelmann learned 
that he not only did not have $300, but did not own 
a respectable suit of clothes. Semmelmann, not dis- 
couraged at this, however, suggested that he geta 
bank book and enter enough deposits to make $300, 
and then show: it to the young lady, who, of course, 
would not refuse to mazry him. This proposition 
struck Leistenberg most favorably, but he agreed 
that it would hardly seem just the thing for him to 
get married in an old auit of clothes if he had that 
much money at his disposal. Semmelmann had not 
thought of that, but finally agreed to advance him 
enough money to buy the clothes, together with a 
watch for himself and one for his wife, if he would 
agree to pay him $50 of the money the third day 
after his marriage, the money to be obtained from his 
wife. Leistenberg consented to do this, and the 
clothes and watches were bouvht on Wednesday. 

Thursday morning Leistenburg called at Semmel- 
mann’s, dressed in his new clothes, and had quite a 
chat with his intended. After staying several hours 
he left the house, and, it appears, went directly to 
the E. and T. H. Depot and took the morning train 
for the North. How far he went and where he got 
oft is not known, but early the tollowing morning 
Mr. Semmelmann heard he was in Vincennes, and 
went up there. He returned on the evening train 
with Leistenberg and took him home, threatening, 
in case he made the slightest attempt to escape, to 
have him arrested. 

As the case now stands, it is possible that it will 
come into the courts; but it is more than probable 
that a compromise will be effected. Astor the young 
lady herself, she accepts the disappointment good 
naturealy, but declares that she is tempted to raise 
the price. 


A FATAL BEAUTIFIER. 





The Extent of the Practice of Arsenic 
Eating Among the Women of Ameri- 
ca—Training For Angels. 


“Do you see that lady?’’ said a prominent chem- 
ist of Cleveland toareporter of the Leader. ‘As 
sure as the sun will rise to-morrow, #0 surely will 
that woman die prematurely, ina few years, by a 
slow but certain self-destruction.’’ 

The scene was on Superior street, and the lady in 
question was standing on the sidewalk, waiting for 
one of the cars. The afternoon sun shone full upon 
her, dress and tout ensemble marked her as wealthy 
and refined, and her face was beautiful, but atout 
the large gray eyes there was a wearied, troubled ex- 
pression, and the marble face was almost deathlike 
in its pallor. The skin was translucent, showing 
the delicate blue veins beneath. It was perfectly 
pure and clear, but unnatural. Accepting an invi- 
tation *to step into the chemist’s laboratory, the re- 
porter was soon seated in a spacious rocm sur- 
rounded by thousands of bottles of all shapes and 
sizes, and the conversation turned again on the 
woman seen on the strect. 

“The lady,’’ said the chemist seriously, “is an 
arsenic eater. Few have apy idea how the deadly 
habit is spreading. Even in this city it numbers its 
devotees by hundreds, and the husband who prides 
himself on his wife’s beautiful complexion, the 
father who presses the pale forehead of his 
daughter, and the lover who is proud of, while he is 
apxious about the transparent complexion of his 
aweetheart, never dreams for a moment tha: it is an 
unnatural effect produced by the use of a poison 
which will sooner or later destroy lite. Iam not 
telling this for sensation; it is a terrible truth, and I 
could sit down and write off a list of five hundred 
names of ladies who are in the habit of using this 
drug regulary. I could startle this city by telling it 
that the woman of many of its best tamilies are com- 
mitting a slow suicide. A practical chemist can tell 
at a glance a person addicted to this vice, and it has 
been my custom for years past to note down the 
persons I meet who have the mark of the arsenic 
habit upon them. If 1 were to show you that list 
you would be astonished.” 

«« How 1s the drug usually taken ?’’ 

“Sometimes pure, in minute doses, but generally 
in the form of Fowler's solution. For the first few 
months, maybe in some cases for a year, little or no 
effects ensue, but after that time the beautiful pallor 
which you have sees is produced. After a few years 
the wretched woman begins to feel her health giving 
way, and decides to discontinue its use. Alas, it is 
too late! The face changes toa livid red; everyone 
notices it, and in despair she returns to the same 
course, and receives the congratulations of her 
friends on her restored health. After some years, 
however, the face gradually changes from the clear 
color of alabaster to a dull, ghastly complexion like 
chalk; the whole system, saturated with this mineral, 
gives way, and usually death mercifully ends a life 
ot paralysis. Such has been the bistory of many of 
our wives and daughters, and unless the strong arm 
of the law steps in and puts stringent rules on the 
sale of this poison, it will be the history of the 
present rising generation.” 

A Troy girl who has been deaf s:nee child- 
hood regained her hearing through the mediumship 
of a handsome young doctor who tackled her case. 
He sat down beside her and began telling her how 
good-looking she was, 
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ITALIAN RESTAURANTS. 





How Many of Them are Made Places 
of Assignation —Traps ior Unwary 
Damsels—‘‘Who Enters Here Leaves 
Decency Behind.” 

It would seem that, aside from his devotion to mu. 
sical numbers, the chiefambition of the Italian youth 
in this glorious land of the free is to become a 
restaurant-owner. It is there that the Dago is seen 
in all the glory of his self-importance, stoical and in- 
different to all else save the acquisition of the golden 
dross that perisheth. 

As preliminary to the information gleaned, it may 
not be inappropriats to state what a Dago shop ”’ 
is. To the great mass of people the restaurant so 
designated has no other significance than such as 
attaches to fruit, ice-cream, lemonade, cigars, and 
oysters. Seen from the exterior, itis an innocent 
and harmless looking affair. Although numerous 
throughout the city, there are points of similarity 
that cannot fail to impress even a casual observer— 
viz., the window decorations, which usually consis; 
of a collection ot shell oysters, oranges, lemons, baked 
beans, boiled ham, pigs’ feet, etc. In the interior a 
partition at the rear end of the bar shuts off the pub- 
lic gaze, so that, in order to see what sort of business 
is transacted within the different rooms or compart- 
ments the den mag contain, it is necessary to go in- 
side. Cheap lace curtains, chromos of doubtful 
merit, mirrors and tawdy trappings, are brought into 
requisition to give the place an appearance of ele- 
gance. 

Scattered as they are over the entire city, it must 
not be presumed that all Italian restaurants are 
equally given to the propagation of vice; yet it may 
safely be set down asa rule that all places of this 
nature, in which both sexes assemble to drink in- 
toxicating liquors,whether kept by Italians or others, 
are frequented by loose characters, both male and 
female. ln a moral point of view, those having the 
sanction of semi-respectability are the most danger- 
ous. 

There may be said to be such a thing among man- 
kind as comparative morality. Each person has his 
or her standard, from which a departure is not allow- 
able. The moderate drinker will tell you that he 
despises a drunkard; the lady who will accept an in- 
vitation to a burlesque performance, with its grand 
ballet and transformation scene accompaniments 
in flesh-colored tights and attenuated skirts at a 
re:ular theatre, would consider herself grossly in- 
sulted if invited by a gentleman to accompany hin, 
to a performance of the can-can at an East side 
variety. From a strict observance ofthe lapses cf 
even the elite, and the sanction given, through in- 
difference to and actual participation in things 
covertly immoral, or openly 80, clothed in the habili- 
ments of respectability and done amid elegant sur 
roundings and costly appointments, one is justified 
in the conclusion that the greater portion of the 
public see enormity in vice only when practiced in a 
gross or inartistic manner. 

The question of the respectability of any drinking 
resort is scarcely debatable, fostering, as it does, idle- 
ness and crime, and requiring a needless expendi- 
ture of money for which no substantial equivalent 
is returned. The present advanced ethical standard 
has tabooed all such places, and stricken the names 
of their keepers from the lists of respectability. Yet, 
while the dealer may be considered as lacking caste, 
it is not always so with the patrone, and we find 
among them many whose standing in society is un- 
questioned. Thus itis the. Italian, when removed 
from the immediate locality where lascivious wicked- 
ness abounds, often numbers among his customers 
ambitious youths and blooming maidens, gentlemen 
and ladies in middle life, wembers of upright housc- 
holds, whose intentions are confined to a little social 
conviviality. It is the patronage of there that takes 
the curse off his establishment, and it is here that 
the first false step is often taken and the barrier of 
virtue broken down. 

Among the habitues of this class of restaurants 
may also be found the sewing girl and the giddy maiden 
restless of the restraints at home,who, like the motb, 
is never satisfied unless singeing her wings in the 
flame of excitement. Under the laxity influence of 
wine and the freedom of manner and speech afforded 
by the surroundings in the “restaurant” of the 
‘better class,” women often listen to propositions 
which, if made in their calmer moments in the home 
circle, they would repel with scorn and indignation, 
and cause them to forever ignore him who had the 
audacity to make them. From the restaurant, on 
some quiet street, the virtuous young lady is lured 
to the more pretentious down-town “supper-rooms,’’ 
and soon finds herself in the web of the cruel spider 
seeking to encompass her ruin. In them ste places 
herself on a social equality with the strumpet at her 
elbow, and cultivates the acquaintance of the roue, 
the masher, and the procurer and procuress. Unwary 
of impending danger, her moral proceptions are 
blunted, ber sensibilities stultified, her nature made 
gross, and, partaking of the characteristics of her 
associates, she gradually relaxes her he:d upon every 
tie that binds her to purity, self-respect, and woman- 
ly honor and dignity, and becomes, in the course of 
time, a full-fledged cyprian. Among the occasional 
frequenters of the better class of “‘Dago shops” may 
be seen tle deluded wife and mother, who, taking 
advantage of the absence and unsuspicious nature of 
her liege lord,goes forth to gratify the lustful propensi- 
ties of her male paramour. The extent to which 
women of reputed virtue engage in illict commerce 
with the sterner sex in a large city is almost incred- 
ible, and is only known to the man of the world who, 
from a vast experience, has acquired an amount of 
knowledge of women that gives him an insight into 
their weakness and wanderings that, if revealed, 
would shake the foundation of many a seemingly- 
peaceful domestic circle, and cause estrangements 
that could never be patched up. Many a happy 
home has been broken up, many a charming fireside 
made desolate, and many a smiling bower of love 


turned into a desert spot of discontent, by means of 
the ‘“‘supper-room” and restaurant, but for which, 
and the facilities there afforded, the sting of the ser- 
pent would never have been felt. Many a poor girl, 
lured into and charmed and tempted in these dens 
of iniquity. when the fatal step has been taken that 
is to send her adrift on life’s tempestuous ocean like 
a ship mastless and rudderless, with nothing to 
anchor to, haunted by the memory of her folly, might 
say, with Byron: 

Alas! our young affections run to waste, 

Or water but the desert; whence arise 

But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 

Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 

Flowers, whose wild odors breathe but agonies, 

And trees whose gums are poi<on; such the plants 

Which spring beneath her steps as passion flies 

O’er the word’s wilderness and vainly pants 

For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 

Ostensibly kept for the purpose of dealing out the 
culinary requirements of the inner men, they de- 
pend upon the sporting element for patronage, and 
in the lowest den in the vilest nt ighborhood, to the 
first-class restaurant in the heart of the business sec- 
tion of the city, the bawd and her ‘“‘man” may be 
seen. Many of these places are so notoriously bad 
as to be given up almost to the demi munde. 

Were the “‘Dago’s’”’ business a legitimate one,or one 
conducive to the welfare of society he would not be 
a proper subject for criticism or official interference, 
but being at war with every refined feeling, every 
noble impulse, and every correct action of human 
nature, as expounded by both human and divine 
enactments and principles having the sanction of 
all time, he comes within the proper scope of both. 
While not actually laying himself liable to the wrath 
of the law, he is by implication and connivance a 
law-breaker, in as much as he is the partner of the 
harlot and the thief, obtaining his livelihood from 
the illegal earnings of both. Deprived of these cus- 
tomers, the **Dago’’ of the lower order would find his 
receipts meagre indeed. He perfectly understands 
this, and conducts his business accordingly. So 
closely is he allied to the prostitutes that the con- 
sideration of one involves also the consideration ef 
the other. His den becomes her parlor or drawing- 
room, where she is wont to conduct the preliminary 
negotiations attending her traffic in alleged love. 
The study of harlotry in all its varied phases and 
manifestations, as seen in the ‘“‘Dago-shops” and 
“supper-rooms”’ of the city, would be an interesting 
one. It isin them that she who by her manner of 
living is shut out from society cultivates the ac- 
quaintance of male ‘‘friends’’ and fellow-female ur- 
fortunates to such an extent that she in course of 
time becomes known to the fraternity. Wary at first, 
and anxious to hide her shame, yet knowing her 
moral unfitness to associate with pure, untainted 
members of her sex, and dreadinz the scorn of virtue, 
she gradually drifts into the society of women on a 
level with herself, her ability toreek them out and 
make boon companions of them showing her to be 
possessed o intuition and tact. They travel together, 
and “hunt in couples,” assuming all the goodness 
and virtue pcssible under the circumstances. The 
fallen woman’s main reliance at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings is her ability to cover her tracks, anc ward 
off suspicion by falsehood and deception, in which 
she soon becomes an adept. Usually the struggle 
is a losing one, and sooner or later she becomes bold 
and brazen, throwing off all restraint, and plunging 
headlong into the vortex ofsinand crime. Hence- 
forth she has her ups and downs—now a victim of 
want and the grasping pawnbroker, and then the 
mistress of some man of means, or the denizen of 
some house of ill-fame. 

From luxury to rags, from rags to luxury again, 
and finally to a shattered and broken constitution 
and the iock-up, the poor-house, and the dissecting 
table is the common story. 

The ‘“‘Dago shop” suffords her an opportunity to 
appear in society, such as it is, and it is here that 
the “sucker’’ is ‘‘worked,”’ and the “old-timer’’ is 
often enabled to pass herself off on the guileless 
stranger for something quite innocent. It is from 
here, too, that, having had a run of gvod luck, she 
sallies forth to air her ill-gotten finery and jewelry, 
and flaunt them in the face of toiling, virtuous 
womanhood. 

The character of these dens is well known to the 
police, and it is not to their credit that they are per- 
mitted to carry on their nefarious business unchecked 
by the hand of authority. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SPECULATION. 





How the Passion For Gambling is Being 
Fostered By Wall Street. 





Tae spirit of stock gambling is abroad in the iand. 
Young men and old men and widdle-aged men and 
onc? in a whi'e boys are found among the patrons of 
tbe “bucket shops” cf country, towns sending 
orders to New York City — “bucking against Jay 
Gould,” as they call it. 

If Jay Gould could see the line of countrymen 
that is arrayed aga‘nst him be would doubtless pull 
up stakes and go out of the business from fright at 
once. 

The desire to get rich without carning it by the 
sweat of one’s brow isa strong incentive to stock 
gambling. Go Cown to the places where stock 
sp‘culators hang around and see who they are that 
are filled wit1 that desire. 

Did the Vanderbilts, did the Astore, did the Loril- 
lards, did the Stewarts, did the Lennoxes, did the 
hundred and one other rich men of this country get 
rich by stock gambling? Answer this question 
yourself and if you do so truthfully it will not be 
** yes." 

Where you hear of one man getting rich at sto-k 
gambling you hear of one hundred that fail. 

And the man who gets rich, somehow or other, 
uever enjoys it as does aman who works for the 
position. And he never cares to talk about it. He 
knows that getting rich by chance brings no more 





credit to the possessor than being left rich by rela- 
tives or parents. 

To-day there are men who have lost thousan‘s of 
dollars in Western Union stock gambling. They are 
quietly trying to make good that loss now by close 
attention to business and small profits upon their 
wares. It will take some time to make good the loss 
of two weeks—perhaps it will take one or two years. 
And yet those men who had worked hard for what 
little money they had, were tempted by some means 
or other to trust it to stocks, hoping to get rich by 
tke operation. They certainly * voted in the air.” 

We know of a man in Syracuse who went intostock 
gambling. Ina short time he found bimself in pos- 
session of about $60,000. His friends at this point 
stepped in and advised him to withdraw; but no, 
He had become infatuated with the business, with 
the idea of getting rich, with his own skill as astock 
manipulator. He had grown successful; he bad be- 
come “ cute”’ and “smart.” He was “on ’change.”’ 
So he was, ooor man. In leas than two weeks so 
much was he “ on change ” that he became a beggar, 
and now he don’t feel so ‘sm rt” or so “ cute,” and 
if you speak to him of “ change ’”’ he reminds you of 
Hades and “ Pinafore.’’ He will not buy that house 
and lot or keep that horse and carriage—not now. 
He will keep books or accounts for some other man. 

Don’t put your trust in stocks, for by that weak- 
ness thousands of men have failed, never tv rise 
again. It catches all, both big and little. It may 
seem pleasant to go ‘on ‘’change’’ and be classed 
among ‘stock speculators,’’ but it is not looked at in 
that light by reliable, respectable bus'ness men. 
They call ‘‘ on ’change’”’ “‘ bucket shop,’’ and *‘ stock 
speculation ”’ * stock gambling.’’ The rosy hue has 
no charm for practical men. 

There is an old adage to the « ffect that if one sticks 


| to gambling of any kind, stock or grain, long enough, 


it will make him poor. 

An exchange says: “Put not your trust in men 
who deal in stocks.”” That paper has been published 
for three or four years, and this is the tirst sensible 
thing it has ever been found saying. 
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A NOTED HOUSE. 








The Place Where Lincoln Died—Breath- 
ing His Last in His Assassin’s Bed 
Booth’s Contempt for ‘* Bible Thump- 
ers.” 





The owner of the house where Abraham Lincoln 
died in Washington, Mr. Schade, thinks the Gov- 
ernment ought to buy it. It was built about 
1849, and is a three-story brick with a light base 
ment. The basement is now used to print a weekly 
newspaper, and for the editor’s office. The owner, 
Mr. Schade, was an acquaintance of Liucoln in l)li- 
nois. 

He says his bell is rung at all bours of the day for 
permission to see the house; and while he does not 
like to be uncivil to visitors with so pure a motive as 
cespect for Lincoln, stili he bas not the time nor the 
means to provide a doorkeeper. The roomin which 
President Lincoln died is the play room for Mr. 
Schade’s children. It is unaltered, excépt that in- 
stead of the one gas tube at the side between the 
windows which lit up the countenance of the dying 
man, there is now a small chandelier from the paper- 
covered ceiling, and the room has been extended a 
few feet, se as to include a former servant's room or 
crib at the far end. The same two small windows 
look out on the side yard which divided the attention 
of the mourners with the dead President’s counten- 
ance. He expired in the back room of the main floor. 
At that time the house was one of the ordinary 
Wasbington “‘ rooms to rent ’’ houses. 

The pleasant parlors were once inhabited by John 
C. Breckenridge. In every material respect the house 
is the same as when, nearly sixteen years ago, the 
great President departed. It can be bought for 
about $20,000. The floors are still stout and hard, 
and the house would last a century or more. It has 
eight bedrooms. Mount Vernon is the property of 
an association. It is suggested that Lincoln’s house 
should also be turned into a museum commemora- 
tive of the events of his life, like the house of John 
Knox in Edinburgh, or Michael Angelo in Florence. 

Wilkes Booth at one time was a daily frequenter of 
the room where Lincoln died, then rented by John 
Matthews, the actor,to whom Booth confided his con- 
fession in writing the day of the assassination. Poor 
Matth ws, who knew nothing about the matter, was 
horrified to hear of the murder and find himself in 
the custody of a deadly secret. 

He says that one day, while Booth was lying on his 
bed in the same room where Lincoln died, an old 
soldier tramp came in and begged them to give him 
a pair of shoes and something to wear, so that he 
might escape from the army and go tome. Booth 
thought it a great compliment that the tramp came 
to see the actors and ask their charity, and said that 
he never would have gone to any ‘ Bible-thumper”’ 
with the same confid nce. They rigged him up and 
put a suit of clothes and shoes and stockings on him, 
and sent him on his way. 

Mr. Schade, who has this house, says that early in 
the war he formed a committee to go to Lincoln and 
ask him to release the imprisoned son of an old man 
who was under sentence for desertion. Lincoln 
heard their story and was dubious about granting 
their request, particularly since Stanton had refused 
it, when a message was handed him, and he read it. 
He began to laugh, and laugh, and laugh again. The 
surrounding delegation all laughed, too, as is proyer 
when great men laugh. Lincoln then read the mes- 
sage aloud—-that Mason and Slidell had been taken 
off the steamer Trent and put in one of our men-o!l- 
war. ‘ Now, Mr. Lincoln,” said Schade, “ everybody 
laughs but the poor old man whose son is in jail. 
Let him laugh, too, Mr. President.’”’ Lincoln sent a 
message to Stauton to release the deserter, and his 
old father took him to his hotel, and was so over- 
joyed that he made him sleepin the same bed with 
him all night. 





THE GOVERNOR’S RETURN. SHOT. 





Serious Allegations Against His Spouse 
— The Famous Scandal’s First 
Echoes. 





In the office of the Clerk of the Supreme Conrt of 
Washington County, R. I., last week, William 
Sprague filed a petition praying for a divorce from 
his wife, Catherine Chase Sprague. 

The petition recites the facts of the marriage, and 

says that he has ever since on his part kept or per- 
formed all his marriage covenants, but that the said 
Catherine Chase Sprague, unmindful of her marriage 
vows and disregarding her marriage covenants, hath 
violated the seme in this: That she has wilfully and 
without cause deserted the bed and board of your 
petitioner, which desertion, although not for a con- 
tinued term of five years, yet was under such circum- 
stances as to entitle him to a decree for divorce; that 
she has committed adultery and has been guilty of 
other groes misbehavior and wickedness repugnant 
to and in violation of her marriage covenants in this : 
That sbe has persistently, and against the express 
wishes and comma: ds of your petitioner, and after 
great public scandal had been occasioned thereby, 
kept company ot, and been on terms of close and im- 
proper intimacy witb, other men, and of the same 
men whose names had been associated with hers in 
the public scandals aforementioned: that she has re- 
peatedly declared without cause, that she would 
never live wita your petitioner again; that she had 
denied to him and his household the cares and duties 
incumbent on her as a wife and mother to fulfill; that 
she has, without cause, turned and driven her oldest 
child and son out of doors; that she has persistently, 
and against the will of your petitioner, 
squandered his property and means by engaging in 
most lavish, extravagant, and foolish expenditure of 
morfey; that since tbe financial embarrasement of 
your petitioner in 1873. and after repeated entreaty, 
request, demand, and command to the contrary by 
your petitioner, and after jull explanation to her by 
bim of his financial situation, and the inevitable 
effect of such proceedings on her part,-yet the said 
ceepondent, not witustunding all the same, has still 
persisted, so far as possible, in the same reckleas, ex- 
travagant, lavish, and foolish expenditure of money 
and style of living, thus further (as explained and 
pointed out to her inthe manner aforesaid) embar- 
rassing and defeating your petitioner in his offort to 
extricate himeelf and any remnant of his estate (com- 
mingled with the estates of others) from said finan- 
cial difficulties and embarrassments; that she has 
many times since her marriage with your petitioner, 
and against his wishes, absented herself from his 
home and household for long periods of time, living 
abroad at botels, thereby subjecting your petitioner 
to further great expense, and depriving him of her 
society and assistance, to which, as her husband, he 
was entitled; that she has wilfully persisted in a 
course of slanderous and abusive language and pub- 
lications of and concerning your petitioner, with the 
view and purpose of harassing, vexing, and annoying 
him, and with such effect, thus rendering his 1:fe 
taiserable and thus destroying bis domestic peace 
and all the happiness incident to the marriage rela- 
tion. 

Wherefore your petitioner prays your Honors to 
pass a decree dissolving the bond of matrimony sub- 
sisting between him and the said Catherine Chase 
Sprague, and such other and further relief as your 
Honors may seem meet, aud he, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray. (Signed) WILLIAM SPRAGUE, 
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JENNIE’S SUIT. 


Making Things Unpleasant for an Aged 
Admirer—What Prevented a Marriage. 


ys 








The breach of promise suit of Miss Jennie P. Reade, 
of New York, versus Thomas B. Murray, a wealthy 
ex-merchant of Terre Haute, Ind., was called in the 
federal court in that city last week, to make up the 
issue, and then was continued indefinitely. The 
claim is for $25,000 damages, and was first brought 
in the Vigo circuit ccurt, in April, 1879, and after- 
ward transferred to the United States court. The 
complainant alleges that while recuperating at a 
Michigan watering-place she met the veteran defend- 
ant, who fell in love at first sight, and was so impor- 
tunate ix his wooing that she could not deny him. 
He clamored for the nuptials within two weeks, but 
she insisted upon a postponement in order to make 
preparations. When the time came he declined to 
fulfill his engagement, and to ease her mortification 
the suit was presented. The defendant, in answer, 
among other things, alleged that the plaintiff was an 
adventuress and had lived in adultery in New York, 
it was charged, before entered into this alleged con- 
tract; one of her brothers was convicted of felony 
and was confined in one of the New York peniten- 
tiaries for a number of years; that she committed 
adultery at Ann Arbor, Mich., and divers times at 
Manchester, Micb., with a lawyer whom she visited 
almost daily; that her reputation for chastity in New 
York is bad; all of which the defendant pleads he 
was ignorant of when making the contract. 

Asa sample of the interrogatories prupounded to 
the plaintiff was the following: «Did you not keep 
hung up in your room, draped in mourning, the pic- 
ture of one Dr. Lord, who was killed in the Custer 
massacre?’’ No answer was made to this question 
rhe plaintiff is represented as aged 35, fine appearing 
handsome and captivating, and the defense on this 
point seeks to establish that she avcraged an engage- 
ment of marriage at least once a year. The defend- 
ant is several years her senior, being quoted in the 
matrimonvial market as aged 65, worth $90,000, a 
widower, affable, and a good catch. 

Tue probate judge of Coffee county, Ala., has 
been arrested for stealing a horse in Texas ten years 
ago. 
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A KNIGHT OF THE FLOWING BOWL, WHILE IN A BOOZY STATE, WANDERS INTO THE 
_. WRONG HOUSE, AND COMES VERY NEAR LOSING HIS LIFE, BEING MISTAKEN FOR A 


BURGLAR; KANSAS CITY. 


WENT SINGING INTO GLORY. 


A Party Where the Grim Reaper Was Present—In 
the Midst of Life We Are in Death. 


[Subject of lllustration. ]} 
«Oh, my old slippers am laid away, 
*Cace I don’t spec’ to wear ’em till weddin’ day, 
An’ my long coat-tail dat I bought last June 
I’ll have it changed ‘case it fits too soon.”’ 


The last notes of the piano accompaniment had 
barely ceased to resound when the full, you'hful 
face of the singer, suffused with blushes of pleasure 
at the evident anprobation his ditty had met with, 
the bright eyes sparkling with humor and jollity, 
was turned to the listeners. The prelude to the 
second verse was being pleyed, and, joking with this 
lady friend, or casting an approving glance at that 
one, Alphonse Montamat, the singer, full of health, 
life, pleasure, amusement and love, turned once 
more to the instrument to sing the second verse. 
The prelude was over, and Alphonse began: 

«¢ My old banjo hangs on the wall——”’ 
The words of the quaint negro melody were escaping 
the lips when, half turning to face the company, he 
fell back—dead ! 

Consternation seized the party of friends, who 
gathered around the prone figure cn the floor; but 
not foran instant did they dream that death had 
entered that house and stolen from thence the young 
life of Alphonse, the merriest of the merry, the gayest 
of the gay, the very lite and soul of the party. How 
could death with its sombre wings o’erspread and 
o’erahadow the light of their pleasure? How could 
he take away that young life without a warning, at 
least, or without giving notice of his approach? 
Why did he select, among all those present from 
whom he might choose, the happiest life among 
them all? It could not be possible. A lady in the 
garb of a duchess would kneel down beside the 
youth. Another, representing a schuoolma’am, would 
arply cooling hands to that brow, yet moist with the 
perspiration caused by his exertions, yet warm with 
the blood of life that had ceased to flow through his 
veins and was congealing ip the arteries. A clownor 
@ pantaloon would bend over the kneeling torm, 
striving to gain a sight of the handsome young face, 
whose eyes were now closed in death. All of that 
gay crowd of mascueraders hastened to the spot 
where their companion and friend had fallen, in the 
vain hope that it was nothing but a fainting fit. 

All day Alphonse Montamat had busied himself 
in perfecting arrangements for a surprise party to be 
given at his reeidence, 94 Adele street New Orleans. 
He was here, thero, everywhere, inviting this lady or 
that male friend, purchasing viands for the delecta- 
tion of his guests, or conferring with them as to the 
fitness of the costumes he or they designed to wear. 
At night all was prepared, and at 9 o’clock the com- 
pany met and proceeded to the house on Adele 
street. Enjoyment reigned supreme. The dance 











A BRIDEGROOM, WHILE ELOPING ACROSS A RIVER WITH HIS SWEETHEART, STANDS UP IN 
THE BOAT TO BID DEFIANCE TO HER DISSENTING FATHER, AND TUMBLES INTO THE 
IOXY WATERS; MAYSVILLE, KY.—SFE PAGE 7. 








THE POLICE GAZETTE’S GALLERY OF FOOTLIGHT FAVORITES. 


MISS ANNIE PIXLEY, ACTRESS. 

















WONDERFUS. SELF-SACR'FICE FOR A ‘‘ REVIVER ”—A THIRSTY CITIZEN ENTERS A 8\LOON 


DEAD BROKE AND OFFERS TO GIVE UP IIIS LIVER PAD AS SECURITY FOR A DRINK; 
NEW YORK CITY.—SEE PAGE 4, 


went merrily on. Alphonse, arrayed in tha velvet 
and tinsel of a count of the old regime, vied with 
them all in the sport of the occasion, and had cast 
care and sorrow te the winds. 

Little dreamt he vf his approaching fate. No 
tremor of fear of what was to come caused his nerves 
to relax their firmness. The fiery blood of youth 
coursed through his veins more rapidly than usual, 
unconscious as he wae of the proximity of the power 
that snapped the golden cord of life. It was about 
forty minutes after 3 o’clock in the morning of 
Sunday. The lanciers had been danced, when some 
one proposed a song. Montamat had a -good voice, 
and was pressed to display his accomplishment. Mrs. 
Kent seated herself at the piano to accompany the 
manly voice, and Montamat selected the song which, 
of all others, seemed appropriate to the fate that 
overtook him. 

A sad day it was for that family. The sudden 
transition from the height of unalloyed pleasure to 
the depths of gloom and despondency was almost 
more than they could bear. Dr. Beard, the corener, 
v'sited the house at noon, and found that Montamat 
had died of heart disease. The deceased was scarcely 
twenty years of age, and a native of New Orleans. 


STRUOK THE WRONG HOUSE. 
A Mistake Which Nearly Ocst a Man His Life. 





(Subject of Illustration.) 

A tragedy came very near being enacted in Kansas 
City, Mo., last week. A well-known citizen of that 
place is much given to late hours and liberal indul- 
gence in the flowing bowl. On arecent night he im- 
bibed too freely, and started for his home consider- 
ably mixed up as toits precise location. Unfortun- 
ately his night key fitted a neighbor’s house, and by 
one of those chances so common to drunken men, he 
stopped at the aforesaid neighbor’s, and was soon in- 
side. He at once made for what he supposed was | is 
bedroom, and discovered that it was occupied. The 
proprietor of the mansion at once bounced from his 
couch on hearing the noise caused by the entrance of 
the festive citizen, and secured his revolver for the 
purpose of perforating what he thought was a bur. 
glar. Fortunately the intruder spoke, and his voice 
being recognized, hostilities were suspended. An ex- 
planation followed, and matters were settled amic:- 
bly. 
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A person who signs himself ‘*‘ Harold” sent to 
a Chicago paper a poem entitled “‘My Love isin the 
Glen,’”” and in the course of the effort expresses 
doubts as to whether he would ever see the party 
alluded to again. If, said the Chicago paper, the glen 
is anywhere in the vicinity of Chicago, Harcld your 
love is in a condition where she wili keep, and in the 
spring you can go round with some hot water and 
salt and thaw her out. 
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GOING INTO ETERNITY WITH A SOXG ON HIS* LIPS—-A YOUNG MAN, WHILE SINGING A 
BALLAD AT A FANCY DRESS SOCIAL PARTY, DROPS DEAD JUST AS Hx FINISHES TEX 
LAST NOTE; NEW ORLEANS, J.A. 
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BROTHER CANNON’S HAREM. 


The Wonderful Nerve Displayed by a Noted Mormon 
—Still Adding to His Numerous Family. 





Recently Utah has been much agitated by a matri- 
monial sensation in the extreme upper circles of 
God’s chosen people. Delegate Cannon is in Wash- 
ington City, engaged in the amusing task of convin- 
cing Congressmen that all violators of the law 
against polygamy are being mercilessly punished. 
This, of course, renders it impossible tor him to 
take any additional wives before spring. His 
brother, Angus M. Cannon, is more at liberty and 
has caused a broad smile of approval to extend from 
the centre to the circumference ef Zion by marrying 
the niece of the two wives he already had. The 
blushing bride is, or rather was, Miss Lene Mousley 
of 8t. George. Her father is the brother of her hus- 
band’s first two wives. This keeps Cannon more se- 
cure in the Mousley family. It.is rather pre- 
sumptuous to speak of his “‘ firat two wives,’’ for no 
Gentile really knows how many wives he has, and 
perhaps very few Mormons could give reliable in- 
formation on the subject. It is not wise,in this 
country, to be positive in such matters. Fortu- 
nately for Miss Mousley's mother, she has departed 
from this vale of tears, or Cannon Jr. might have 
been tempted to marry her also. There is no telling 
what a man will do when he starts out to accumu- 
late “a happy polygamous family.” 

It is sometimes asserted that polygamy ex- 
tinguishes the romance of courtship, which illus- 
trates how little outsiders know about it. How 
naturally Mr. Cannon must have seated himself 
beneath a window of Miss Mousley’s adobe residence 
and touched his light guitar and sung: 


O, tis for you 
My spirit pants, 
Lene Mousley ! 
Anditistrue 
That a couple of your aunts 
Already inhabit my peaceful haunts, 
Lene Mousley ! 
But what of that if we ad agree, 
For love in Utah will still be free. 
Come to my home—0O, ’tis for thee, 
T’ll make in my harem room for thee, 
Lene Mousley ! 
I snap my fingers at Federal taunts; 
V’ll marry your sisters and cousins and aunta, 
Lene Mousley ! 
My brother has gone to be Delegate— 
In Washington City he carries great weight, 
He is bound to give us a Mormon State, 
O, haste to my home before you're too late, 
Lene Mousley ! 
The carrots are blooming on the alkali plain, 
The prairie-dog mourns for his love in vain, 
O, fly to my arm:—I’ll marry again, 
Lene Mousley ! 


EDWARD SIMMONS, MURDERER. 


A Man Who Lost His Life Through Being Oruel 
to Prisoners Placed in His Charge. 


{With Portrait.) 

The trial of Edward Simmons, for the murder of 
McKelvay, a keeper in the Elmira, N. Y., Reforma- 
tory, has attracted a great deal of attention in that 
city. When placed on the witness-stand Simmons 
testified as follows in his own behalf: 

«When I first came to the reformatory I was put 
to work in the kitchen, then was put in the brush 
shop, and later in the hollow-ware shop, where I 
worked at a lathe for turning saucepans. I was not 
able to doa fulltask on account of being ill, and 
after being at the machine one week I was hung up 
inasolitary for thirteen hoursaday and fed ona 
piece of bread about five inches long and a half cup 
of water a day. I had told McKelvay that I was 
unable to do the work, but McKelvay retorted he 
would make me do more work. I then said that I 











was left-handed, and would do better when [ got used toit. I was 
kept in the solitary three days, and when taken down was nearly 
frozen. They rubbed me to produce a perspiration. Went to work 
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not work, A man named Harrington ground mine 
Itold him they were of no good, and then he struck 
me and told me to go to the solitary. I was hung 
up,and the next day when McKelvay came I asked 
him for food. He said he would give it to me when 
he was ready. I asked fora drink of water, and a 
watchman was going to give it to me, but McKelvty 
would not let him. The next morning Burrows and 
McKelvay eame to my cell to hang me up again. 
McKelvay caught me by the wrist and Burrows 
caught me by the neck. They refused to give me 
water,and I resisted. Did not mean to kill McKel- 
vay. I gave the knife up when they brought me 
water. I tound the knife in a rubbish pile. McKel 
vay ill-treated other people. Saw him club Williams 
over the head and shoulders. He also struck Tib- 
betts and Abbott. I expected violence from him. I 
was in fear of my life and cut him with the knite.” 
After a short deliberation the jury returned a ver- 
dict of murder in the second degree, which will give 
Simmons a residence in Auburn for thé rest of his 
life. 





Qount Mitkiewies in Trouble Again. 
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(With Portrait. ] 

The notorious Count Eugene Mitkiewiez, whose 
history has been given in the Poticz Gazetre time 
and again, now comes before the public in his old 
character. How often he has been arrested on seri- 
ous charges he himself only knows. Like many 
other titled humbugs who have improved their for- 
tunes by alliances with American women, he married 
a Rochester, N. Y., lady and obtained considerable 
money with her hand. After a number of escapades 
he went to Baltimore, and was arrested there some 
months ago on a charge of crookedness in a coal 
transaction. He got out of that with his customary 
good luck, and now is in trouble again. He was ar- 
rested in that city for an aggrevated assault on F. W. 
Waterman, whose offense wasin attempting to col- 
lect a debt, 
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A Thoroughbred Villain. 





{With Portrait. } 

H. Winfield Kaylor, of whom a portrait is given 
the present issue ef the Potice GazettE, holds the 
palm for being the most accomplished scoundrel of 
his age in America. His first exploit in crime was an 
attempt to kill his mother by stabbing her. After 
this affair he left home and took up his residence in 
New Jersey. Soon after his advent :nto that state he 
won the heart and confidence of a respectable young 
lady and then one night ruined her by force in a 
lonely, secluded section of the country. A threat of 
exposure on the part of the injured girl induced him 
to marry her, and her domestic life from that time on 
‘was one of constant terror. Finally Kaylor stole $500 
from his mother-in-law and skipped to Canada. He 
soon ingratiated himself into the confidence of some 
of the best families in the Dominion, and became 
engaged to an acknowledged belle of society. Her 
parents objected to the union until they could inves- 
tigate the young man’s antecedents. Then Kaylor 
proposed an elopement, to which the young lady 
willingly assented. After accomplishing her ruin he 
informed her that he was already a married man, and 
left her penniless among strangers, to find her way 
back home as best she could. Detectives were placed 
on his track, and after a long chase he was captured 
in Montreal and Jodged in jail. It is believed that he 
has two or three wives in different parts of the 
country. imprisonment for life should be his 


portion. 


Some months ago John Betts, of Steubenville, O., 
horsewhipped his wife, daughter Mattie, and his 
married daughter, Mrs. Grace Webster. The affair 
created quite a stir at the time. The cause of the 
whipping was because he found a young man by the 
name of William Ferguson in the parlor in company 
with his daughter Mattie, on his return home about 





doing hard work. One dayI felt sick, and told Mr. Ulrich that 1 | 9 o’clock in the evening, against his orders, he having forbidden her to 
could not work. Was then taken to the solitary, and had nothing to | have anything to say to Ferguson. He first attempted to whip Mattie, 
eat that day. Utrich said he had orders to make me go to work, and | when her mother and Mrs. Webster interfered. which caused him to 


next day and did as much asI could. The officials hold court once a i clubbed me out of bed. The tools we use must fit exactly or they will | turn his wrath upon them. The other day the sequel to the affair came 


month for those who have marks. Mr. Brockway was the court, and 
McKelvay was a court officer. [Laughter.] Told Mr. Brockway that I 
was wronged, but he said he could do nothing for me, Mr. Trickey 
told Mr. Brockway that I should not have the bad marks, as I was 










H. WINFIELD KAYLOR, CONFIDENCE MAN AND BIGAMIST, 
ABRESTED IN MONTREAL. 


COUNT MITEIEWIEZ, ALLEGED CONFIDENCE MAN 


SWINDLER. 


to light. Mattie has been visiting some months in Philadelphia, and 
returned home a few days ago. It seems Ferguson met her at Altoona, 
Pa., where they were manried, after which they came to Steubenville 
together. The bride ia worth about $10,.00 in her own right. 
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Sporting Hews. 


SPORTING ITEMS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 
SHOULD BE FORWARDED EARLY IN 
THE WEEK TO INSURE 
INSERTION. 


The O'Leary Internaticnal Pedestrian Belt, emblem- 
atic of the Championship of the World, which was won by 
the Police Gazette’s Entry (John Hughes) is the 
recent great siz days go-as-you-please 1a ¢ at the American 
Institute Building by the un recedented score of 568%; 
mil?s, has been deposi'ed Ly the winner with Richard K. 

‘ox, Propriet.r of the Pol:ce Gazette, and will be on 
exhibition fur all who desire to seei:. Correspondence and 
challenges relateng to the belt, or the holder, wi l be prompt- 
ly attended to. B+ cireful to address Police Gazette 
Office, 183 William s'reet, New York City. 


THE West Erd Rowing Club of New Orleans has 
had a new boat-house built at a cost of $5,000. 


Duncan C. Ross, the wrestler, is in the city, ready 
to meet John McMahon to arrange a wrestlin« match. 


ForpuaM, the well-known English jockey, will ride 
for Mr. Crawford, Mr Bowes and Leopold de Rothschild 
this year. 


U. W. FLAGG defeated F. R. Wheeler in 9 collar and- 
elbow wrestling match, best three in five falls, at West 
Randolph, Mass. 


Tue date for the pigeon shooting match at London, 
England, between Carver and Scott has been altered from 
the Ist of February to the 7th of February. 


FRANK Harr states that he, last week, cablea $500 
to England to make amatch with Rowell, for $2500a 
side, to take place in New York in May or June. 


Tut Supplement of the great international fight 
between Heenan and Sayers, will be given away vith 
No. 179 of the Po.ice Gazette of New York, out Friday, 
Feb. 18, 1881. 


J. E. Warpurton and M. J. O’Toole are matched 
to run twenty-five miles for $100 a side at Clinton, Mass., 
January 27. Warburton allows his opponent a start of 
three-quarters of a mile. 


Fenton Fitzpatrick is the billiard champion of 
Treland, and, as he has held the champion silver vase for 
three years, it has become his property. Still, he is will- 
ing to put it up again if he can find a competitor. 


Wa.uace Koss and R. W. Boyd have, we are in- 
formed by cable. made a match to row a race on the 
Thames River, England, some time in August next— 
probably the 15th, that being the date proposed by the 
Canadian. 


Frank Hart, the colored pedestrian, of Boston, 
Mass., is not broken down. He has forwarded a challenge 
to Charles Rowell challenging him to compete in a s1x- 
day pedestrian race, to take place in New York, for 
$5,010 a side. 


Mr. J. Kirk, the cha:upion of Wisconsin, was on a 
recent checker trip through the state and played 81 
games, won 66 and lost 6. At Lamartine he defeated Mr. 
Monroe, a player considered invincible by his friends, to 
the tune of 9 to 1. 


Tue challenge {ssued by D. A. Berlin, on behalf of 
G. H. Smith, in the Potice Gazette, to run any man in 
the country, bar Charles J McIvor and J. T. Crossley, 
125 or 150 yards, has been accepted at the former dis- 
tance hy Noah Makinson of Manayunk, Penn., on behalf 
of a well-known sprinter. 


Just as the PoLicE GazETTE was going to press, 
Jimmy Kelly, Harry Hill’s champion pugilist, called at 
the Poiice Gazette office and asked the Sporting Editor 
to state that he was ready to fight Frank White or any 
light-weight pugilist in America, with or without gloves, 
at one huur’s notice, for $250 or $500 a side. 


Tne twenty-mile amateur run, for which the 
London Athletic Club offered elegant prizes to first, 
second and third man, took place at Stamford Bridge 
Grounds, Jan. 1, and was won by G. A. Dunning, Clafton 
Beagles, who started from scratca, c.vering the distance 
in lh. 58m. 44s., the best previous amateur time being 
2h. 8m. 18s. of P. H. Stenning. 


Tar new team ot the Yale University for 1881 will 
comprise a majority of the fine team of 1880, inasmuch 
as its battery willinclude Watson, catcher, and Lamb, 
pitcher, with Honkins, Walden and Gardner on the bases, 
Hutchinson as short stop, and Ives, Badger and Platt in 
the outfield. Mr. Camp’s recent illness will preclude his 
playing at left fleld on the team. 


Tue thirty-five mile walk, held by the London 
Athletic Club, was decided at the Stamford Bride, Ful- 
ham, Dec. 26. W. E. Coston, Southampton A. C., was 
first, in 4h. 46m. 52s. His time for 10 miles was 1h. 25m. 
8s.; 15 miles, 2h. 10m. 30s.; 20 miles, 3h. 9s.; 25 miles, 
3h. 53m. 35s.; 30 miles, 4h. 46m. 52s. This beats the 
record time by 3m. 26s. J. A. Squires, L. A. C., was 
second, in 4h. 48m. 52s. 


Loox out for the great book ‘‘ The Champions of 
the American Prize Ring,’’ which contains the portraits, 
history and battles of all the great pugilists that have 
fought for the championship of America from 1816 to the 
present time. Price 33 cents by mail. Send on orders to 
Richard K. Fox, Publisher of the Potice Gazertrg, 183 

_ William St., New York, and the publisher of ‘** Glimpses 
of Gotham,” “ Favorites of the Fcotlights,”’ ete. 


Onr hundred and tyelve professional base ball 
games were played last season, in which one side faile¢ 
to score, 51 being league championship contests. The 
Clevelands were blanked more than any other league 
club, but in turn they did what no other club was able to 
4o, viz., blank the Chicagos. This they did twice. One 
hundred games were played between the league and non- 
league clubs, resultiny in 66 victories for the former, 31 
for the latter, and 3 tie victories. 


RECENTLY Capt. E. E. Stubbs gave an exhibition of 
skill in the Little Rock (Ark.) Grand Opera House. His 
first feat was hitting nine out of ten glass balls thrown by 
himself with a shot gun. He made the same attempt 
with a rifie and shattered eight balls. He turned the rifie 
upside down, resting the butt on his head, and struck 
eight balls out of ten, thrown in the air by Capt. Price. 
His next feat was missing a ball on the first shot and hit- 
ting it on the second.” He then shot at ten balls against 
time, and hit nine out of ten balls in halfa minute. lhe 
marksmac wes complimented by Lord Lywington, of 
London, who was present. 

THERE are no oarsmen in California who deserve to 
be rated as scullers. _ This fact hus recently been demon 
strated. So mach has been said of Danie! Leahy, of San 
F rancisco, and Cebford, of British Columbia, that M. F- 


Davis, of Portland, sent a messenger to Cobford and 
endeavored to close a match, but nothing has been heard, 
from the British Columbian. With Leahy the case was 
different. The proposition to row Davis was made to 
him, and at first he would not row except tor ‘* heavy 
stakes.” He found, however, that Davis was prepared 
to meet him with dollar for dollar, and it was learned 
that Leahy’s friends were prepared to furmish all the 
money caHed for; but the Pacific sloper then declined to 
enter into a match, on the ground that he held a position 
on the poiice force and could not get leave of absence. 
Davis agreed to row the race in Califorma,; still, Leahy 
could not give the time to training. Gentlemen of 
infiuence guaranteed him a year’s leave of absence, if 
necessary; but he then refused to enter into a match, 
and negotiations ceased. California reeds a champion 
oarsman. 


THE Supplement of the great international fight 
between Heenan and Sayers, will be given away with 
No. 179 of the Potice Gazette of New York, out Friday, 
Feb. 18, 1881. 


Joun W. Contey and E. 8. Stokes are correspond- 
ing relative to a proposed match between their cults, Di- 
rector and Sweetheart. Mr. Conley’s latest proposition 
is as follows: “I will match Director against Sweetheart 
a race of miie heats, 3 1n 5, in harness, for $10,000, $5,060 
a side, $2,500 forfeit, to be trotted over the Chicago 
Driving Park July 9, 1881, good day and track, or the 
next goed day and track; forfeit money to be deposited 
with any bank in Chicago; and I will send to Mr. H. Bus- 
bey $1,000 to be allowed Sweetheart for expenses In com- 
ing to Chicago, the same to be paid when the mare shall 
have arrived in this city. The Chicago Driving Park 
will give 66 per cent. of the gross, or 75 per cent. of the 
net gate receint’, ali of which shall go to the winner. 
This offer to be left open until Feb. 1, 1881.” It appears, 
however, that Mr. Stokes does not care to take the risk 
of bringing Sweetheart from San Francisco unless the 
match 18 made for $20,000. A compromise offered on his 
behalf, however, is that ‘if Mr. Conley will induce the 
managers of the Chicago Driving Park to offer a purse of 
$5,000 tor 3-year-olds, instead of 4-year-olds and under, 
giving $3,5°0 to the first horse, Mr. Stokes will accept, 
without change, the terms named by Mr. Conley.”’ 


Prior to the great International Pedestrian Contest 
the New York Sunday News published the following : 
**We have received many inquiries about the probable 
winner of the O’Leary beit walk, whieh takes place this 
week. In answer to all we may state that according to 
the pedestrians’ condition and records the race lays be- 
tween Pegram, Howard, Dobler and the Po.ice Gazette's 
Unknown, and we expect, bar the usual breakdowns and 
uncertainties always customary in six-day contests, to 
see Dobler win, with Pegram, Howard and the Potice 
Gazette's Unknown fighting for second, third and fourth 
places. Krohne carries a bullet in his leg, and may make 
a great record, but itis doubtfal. Ifthe pedestrians are 
not Lought off by the bookmakers, Dobler, Pegram and 
the Potice Gazette’s Unknown will be among the leaders 
on the 29th inst., providing they desire to do their be:t 
to win. Howard is very dangerous, but uncertain.” 
Dobler did not start. The Pouce Gazetre’s Unknown 
won; and Howard was dangerous until the last day of the 
race when Hughes put him to bed afteragrandrun. The 
Sunday New’s man must be a prophet.and if he backed his 
opinion for @20 he could have $500, as odds of 25 to 1 
were laid against the Potice Gazerre’s entry, John 
Hughes, who turned out very huge. 


SoMEONE has said that base ball is not an expen- 
sive amusement. Read this from one who knows: 
‘* Base ball is an expensive amusement, and about 
everybody who has anything to do with it is out of 
pocket. Tt cost the lovers of this game during the brief 
reign of the Martford professionals about $10,000 over 
and above the receipts. Those who took stock, expect- 
ing to make money out of it, were disappointed. The 
season just closed was not unfavorable in its surround- 
ings, and yet all the clubs, except the Chicagos, lost 
money, the Worcesters alone not running much behind. 
The clubs deepest in debt are thought to be the Bostons 
and the Buffalos. The salaries paid to players are much 
below what they were when the ‘ Nutmegs’ flourished, 
with Pike and Bob Ferguson as captains. Then Spauld- 
ing’s services commanded $4,000 a year; Ross Barnes, 
$3,000; Dave Eggler, $2,200, and Clapp, $2,500. The 
best salaries of to-day do not exceed $1,600 or $1,800, and 
are received only by the Chicagos. The average salary 
for five months’ services is $1,900 including expenses. 
From this is deducted, on starting out, thirty dollars for 
uniform and fifty’ cents each day as expenses. Pitchers 
and catchers command the highest salaries, and it is a_ 
recognized fact thatthe greater their salary the more 
effective their pitching and catching.”’ 


Dan DONNELLY, who was famed in Irish street 
ballad and ring story, fought three fights—first with Tom 
Hallion the Currah of Kildare, Sept. 14, 1814; the second 
with Cooper, near the Currah, Dec. 13, 1815; the third 
with Tom Oliver, ** The Commissary,”’ July 51, 1819, and 
Daniel diedin Dublin, Feb. 18, 1820, less than seven 
months after his trouble with Oliver. Donnelly won these 
three fights. Tothe statement that Oliver’s neck was 
broken, it is only necessary to say that, after his encoun- 
ter with Donnelly, Oliver fought Shelter, Painter, Tom 
Spring, Gas, Abbott and Ben Burns, and in 1846, 26 years 
after ‘‘Dan’’ had gone ander the sod, Oliver 
served a term of imprisonment for being present ata 
fight between Gil and Norley. Donnelly was born in 1786. 
From 1785 to 1824 (the Irish favorite having died in 1820) 
the successive champions of England were Johnson, 
Ryan, Mendoza, Jackson, Jem Belcher, Pearce (nick- 
named the ‘‘Game Chicken ), Gulley, Tom Cribb and 
Tom Spring. Neither Hall, Cooper nor Oliver held the 
championship, and, consequently, ‘‘bold Dan” could 
not have won it, and therefore did not take the beit to 
Ireland. Although Donnelly did not hold the honors of 
champion, he bore the credit of being a brave man, and 
was not a coward, which is more than can be justly said 
of people who write abusive communications to news- 
papers and fear to acknowledge them by appending their 
names. 


RECENT cable despatches from London set at rest 
the contradictory rumors about the motive for Charles 
Rowell’s trip to this country. The Messrs. J. & L. F. 
Kuntz have received positive word, from the ageuts of Sir 
John Astley, that Rowell is coming to engage in the 
sweepstakes between himself and his companion 
Vaughan, and Daniel O Leary and O’Leary’s unknown. 
The only reason for either the doubt or delay was as to 
whether the Messrs. Kuntz would manage the match, 
and whether they couid secure a suitable bu:lding in 
which to hold the match. A few days ago it was settled 
that they would undertake the management, and that 
they could secure the Madison Square Garden from 
March 6 to March 12, and the only formality necessary 
for a final settlement of the affair was the receipt of 
O’Leary’s entry money, which had been sent to Mr. 
Atkinson, of the London Sporting Life, by maul, instead 
of by cable, as was generally supposed. On Wednesday 
Mr. Atkinson received the money, and the Messrs. Kuntz 
closed the negotiauons with Mr. Vanderbilt fer the 





Garden tor the second week in March. Rowell and 
Vaughan sailed on the 29th ult. and will arrive here 
about Feb. 10. It remains for O’Leary to name the 
pedestrian who is to compete with Rowell. Murphy isa 
candidate; so is Hart and so is Dobler; but for Hart to 
enter the race itis necessary that he should withdraw 
from the contest with Ennis during the first week in 
March. Among sporting men there is a belief that he 
will do this. 


Tae Supplement of the great international fight 
between Heenan and Sayers, will be given away with 
No. 179 of the Potick GazettE of New York, out Friday, 
Feb. 18, 1881. 


FRA Hart's (the colored pedestrian of Boston) 
challenge to Charles Rowell, of England, to run and walk 
six days in New York for $19,000 has created quite a sen- 
sation in sporting circles on both sides of the Atlantic. Jt 
appears strange that Hart should try to arrange a match 
with Rowell when he is well aware that he can be ac- 
commodated with arace for the same amount nearer 
home. We are authorized to state by a well-known 
sporting man of this city, who is not seeking notoriety, 
that he will match John Dobler, of Chicago, to run and 
walk six days, O’Leary belt rules, against Frank Hart for 
any sum from $5000 to $10,000 a side, the race to be 
decided in this city four or six weeks from the date of 
signing articles. The challenger, who is in earnest and 
medns business, agrees to neet Hartor his representative 
at the Potice Gazette office at any time it mav be con- 
vement for Hartor his backers may designate, to post 
$1,.00 forfeit and sign articles of agreement. As the 
challenge is bona fide, and the gentleman that authorizes 
itisin every way responsible, Hart should delay his pro- 
posed match with Rowell and meet the American chal- 
lenger to decide the long-distance pedestrian champuion- 
ship of America, which title Hart now holds. Should 
Hart refuse to take up the gauntlet, the public will 
believe that the Boston pedestrian is afraid of Dobler. If 
Hart refuses to meet Dobler, who was the first challenger, 
then his race with Rowell will only be a side-show con- 
test, as far as the championthip is concerned. Hart 
defeated Dobler in tne O’Leary belt race last April, 
owing to the latter meeting with an accident; therefore, 
under these circumstances it is only fair that Hart 
should frst beat Dobler before he ‘‘ defeats” Rowell. 


THERE is every indication that Kennedy and Davis, 
the Portland, Me., oarsmen, will arrange the double. 
scull rece with Hanlan and Ross for $5,000 and the cham.- 
pionship of America. Hanlan and Ross state that they 
will meet the Portland oarsmen or their representatives 
in New York on their return from England, when they 
will sign articles for the race. If Kennedy and Davis do 
not back down, the great match will be arranged. Sport- 
ing and betting men who have known Davis and Kennedy 
well rank them as the two best men of their weight who 
have sat together in a double-scull for years. They are 
light-weights, to be sure, but they have a faculty of tak- 
ing good care of themselves at all times, and of coming 
to the starting point in good cordition. They are sure 
and safe with each other. On several occasions, when 
single-scull matches have been offered them, they have 
met the propositions with others providing for a series 
of races, namely, single, double and pair-oared, and a 
year ago they had in contemplation a proposition to 1s- 
sue a challenge to any two oarsmen in the world for a 
double-scull race. At Lake Maranacook, in Maine, last 
Fall, a double:scull race occurred, in which Kennedy 
took James A. Ten Eyck of Peekskill, N. Y., for a mate. 
while Davis sat in the bow of his boat and took stroke 
with Wallace Ross. The race was won by Kennedy and 
Ten Eyck, to the great surprise of everybody, but the re- 
sult was due to the fact that Ross and Davis did not 
make a good team, the difference in their weight and 
styles of rowing being so great. It will, without doubt, 
be a great race when the two crews come together, and 
if those little Davids of the aquatic world should van- 
quish the Goliahs of boating in the struggle proposed by 
Hanlan and Ross, thousands ot men 1n Canada, as well as 
on this side of the line, will rejoice, as both Kennedy and 
Davis have hosts of friends, even among those who for 
years have been considered Hanlen men. 


A DETERMINED contest between a couple of men 
pretty well known in boxing circles took place in the 
county of Essex, England, recently. The pugilists were 
William Taylor of Clerkeawell, who some four years 
ago carried off a silver cup ina glove competition open 
to ten stone men, and Tom Longer, employed at the 
Metropolitan Meat Market, London. It seems that the 
respective merits of the men have long been jealously 
discussed, and they were repeatedly urged by their 
friends to embark in a trial of skill. At length Longer 
challenged Taylor to fight for £10 a side, and the offer 
was promptly accepted. Articles having been signed, 
both went into training. The agreement specified that 
only twenty-five persons, including the principals, 
should be present, Lut it is said that a number of ‘‘ infiu- 
ential sporting gentiemen”’ solicited the parties for per- 
mission to be present and this was finally conceded. 
Arrangements were carried out with all due regard to 
secrecy, it being determined that the party should pro- 
ceed by the first train from Ludgate Hill to Sheerness on 
Monday morning. Somehow the affair got wind and 
when the travelers arrived at Sheerness they found 
Sergeant Holman with a number of constables awaiting 
them. There could be not the slightest doubt about the 
mission of the parties, as they were carrying ropes, 
stakes, botties, etc., and it seems a great pity taat the 
posse of police did not at once apprehend the leaders ot 
the gang and thereby prevent what was too evidently 
intended, a breach of the peace. However, the maxim, 
‘* Prevention is better than cure’’ dues not appear to be 
believed in at Sheerness, and the throng were allowed 
to embark on board a Chatham steamtug and go offin 
the direction of the Essex coast. A secluded spot on the 
banks of the river was eventually selected, and a twen 
ty-four foot ring was pitched about noon, the director of 
ceremonies being young Bob Webb. The rivals then 
prepared for hostilities. Longer, who stands about two 
inches taller than his opponent, was about a stone the 
heavier man, and stripped in good fettle ‘Taylor was 
only partially trained and looked thin and haggard, 
but was very confident, and slight odds were laid on his 
winning. The fight requires but little description, the 
order being give and take with tremendous force during 
the whole battle. Altogether, fifty-two rounds were 
fought, in one hour, thirty-three minutes, fifteen sec- 
opnds. Inthe third round Longer hit Taylor with such 
force on the head that his left hand partially gave way, 
but, nothing daunted, he fought until the thirty-third 
round, when Taylor nearly ended the contest by a tre- 
mendous uppercut with the left. From this point long 
odds were laid on Taylor, who seemed to grow stronger 
at each round, and ultimately knocked out his opponent 
in the fifty-second round. Both men were severely pun. 
ished about the head and body, and it is said that they 
studiousiy refrained from foul play. Taylor owes his 
victory to his gameness and staying powers, together 
with the unremitting attention and nursing of his sec- 
onds; and Longer, whose partially disabled hand was 
greatly against him, fought long afte: he was apparently 
beaten. 





Tue following card has been received from Bill 

Davis, the ex-champion pugilist: 
“ WaLta WaL.a, W. T., January 10, 1381. 

“To tHe Sportinc Epitor oF tHe Poricx GazEttEe—Sir: 
In your issue of Dec. 25th, 1880, appeared an item in 
Jimmy Elliott's autobiography, in which he states he 
fought me (Bill Davis), who came all the way from 
California, across the Rocky Mountains, for $2,000 and 
the championship of America. Just see on what slim 
authority men wiil or canclaim championships. I de 
clare, and can prove by more than twenty living wit- 
nesses, in the fis ht down the Detroit river there was not 
asmuch as one dollar a side, much less $2,000. In fact, 
it was not a fight—merely a ring exhibition, to try and 
get Charley Gallagher to fight me in place of Elliott, who 
at that time was matched in Cleveland, O., for $500a 
side. Elliott was taken sick in his match with Gallagher, 
and their match fell through. When Elliott and I 
stripped for the exhibition at Point Pee Dee, Big Jack, 
Elliott’s right-hand man, said to me: ‘ Bill, if you hit the 
Boy, I'll blow the top off your head!’ I answered, ‘ You 
reed not be alarmed; there is nothing in it. I never 
attempted to strike Elliott during three so-called rounds, 
when Big Jack claimed the fight on a foul. There was 
nothing 1n that fight but excursion meney, which we 
divided. Except trying to get on a match with Gallagher 
—in which I succeeded—but the idea of it being fought 
for the championship is simply ridiculous, and goes to 
show how some men will travel under false colors. I 
fought Gallagher six weeks later and defeated him. Elliott 
fought him some six months afterward, and got a terrible 
thumping, until he started the‘drop’ game and would 
show no fight whatever. Gallagher, knowing it to be 
useless to fight the gang, especially as Jim Cobbert was 
referee, spit on him and slapped him when he was on his 
knees, willing to lose the fight rather than face the gang. 

In 1865 Elliott and myself were matched to fight for 
$100 a side and the championship of America, but it fell 
through owing to military interference. We met in New 
York, and Dan Noble (Elliott’s backer) advised each man 
to withdraw his money, which was done. Noble then 
offered us $500 to go in a room and see who was the best 
man, which proposition was accepted by both Elliott and 
myself, and the day appointed that we were to meet, but 
Elliott did not come to time. I did leave the Pacific coast 
at that time in order to meet one of the many who were 
styling themselves champions, and having met defeat, in 
my first attempt those who witnessed the fight were 
willing to back me 5 to l against my successfui competi- 
tor. However, as I could not get a match with any per- 
3on for over a year among so many champions, I claimed 
the championship over all, as the rest were only news- 
paper champions. In conclusion, permit me to say to 
my old opponents, Mike McCoole especially, that I will 
fight him or any other man I ever encountered while east 
for $100 a side if he or they will come to the coast. In 
excuse for trespassing so much on your valuable spice 
and time, I can only say that Lfeel indignant when men 
court notoriety by low fabrications and falsehoods, and 
by their lies make, as they imagine, a public butt of me. 
Your most obedient servant, W. W. Davis.” 


ANOTHER great stride has been made in the history 
of long distance pedestrianism in America, and John 
Hughes, an Irish-American, who has only been ten years 
in this country, has placed upon record a feat unprece- 
dented. Hughes covered by running and walking 568 
miles 2 laps and 165 yards in 141 hours 45 minutes. He 
could have run his score up to 600 miles or over, had 
William E. Harding, histrainer, found it needful for him 
todoso. At6 a. . Saturday, at 5 miles per hour, Hughes 
could by 10 a. uw. have made his score 605 miies, allowing 
him two hours for resting. In the iast race for the 
O'Leary belt, when Hart made his record of 565 miles, it 
was looked upon as simply marvelous. Then Rowell 
stepped to the tront with 566 miles, and it was thought 
that it would be equaled or beaten. John Hughes, the 
PoLicE GAZETTE’s entry, now enjoys the honor of cover- 
ing 568 miles, thus beating all previous records. Hughes 
was a great surprise to the betting men and the bdook- 
makers, who had laid $50 to $1 that he would not win. 
Hughes has b en in many a six-day contest, but he was 
never Successful, and sporting men and the public gener- 
ally looked upon him asa pedestrian failure. He, how- 
ever, has redeemed himself and startled the sporting 
world on both sides of the Atlantic by placing on record 
a score most remarkable and unprecedented. The reason 
of Hughes’ previous failures in his six-day race against 
time at Central Park Garden, his six-day race for the 
Astley belt against O’Leary, and his struggle for ‘‘ pride 
ot place’? in the contest for the Rose belt at Madison 
Square Garden last April, wasowing to the fact that his 
trainers were unable to thoroughly prepare the great pe- 
destrian for the fatigue, strain and endurance which he 
was compelled to undergo. Many of these trainers have 
complained that he wa3 demonstrative and quarrelsome, 
an’ refused to follow instructions; hence his failure. 
Hughes, on the other hand, prior to the race, informed 
Mr. Richard K. Fox, proprietor of the Potice Gazxrtr, 
who risked time and money by entering Hughes for the 
race, when sporting men refused to do so; that 
his trainers had always ruined him by harsh treatment, 
and that they had, to use the great pedestrian’s own 
words, “murdered him with their training.’? Mr. Fox 
believed him, and entered him for the race, and also 
agreed to furnish Hughes with a trainer who had on 
several occasions taken charge of ©’Leary and Dobler, 
two of the greatest pedestrians in the world. Hughes 
started in the race with only five days’ previous exercise 
He weighed 161 pounds, and was anything but in condi 
tion. He started against thirty pedestrians, four of them 
—Peyram, Howard, Krohne and Fitzgerald—who had 
covered mcre miles in 142 hours than Hughes, although 
the latter had made a record of 520 miles in 142 hours. 
Hughes at the end of the first sixty miles contracted a 
heavy cold, was attacked with vomiting, and defeat 
stared him in the face. His trainer brought him round, 
however, without the aid of a physician, and he quickly 
recovered and walked 134 miles in the first twenty-four 
hours. During the race on Wednesday Hughes’ knee 
swelled to twice its natural size, and only that his 
trainers promptly used effective means, best known to 
themselves, he would have been compelled to give up the 
race. The result was that Hughes, by his great speed, 
wonderful endurance, indomitable pluck, skillful 
atiendance and kind nursing, won the race and beat the 
great records and astonished the world. During the con- 
test he put away 130 bottles of imported ginger ale, and 
consumed 150 pounds of beef condensed into beef tea, and 
eattwo pounds of solid food during the contest. He never 
draak two ounces of spirituous liquor during the race 
Hughes possessed such wonderful en urance that on the 
day after the race he jumped out of bed and had a bath 
before his trainer awoke, an‘ he did not appear to suffer 
at all from the effects of his great feat. Neither his 
limbs nor his feet were blistered, and he won the race 
when nearly every one was opposed to him. Any pedes 
trian hereafter, to beat the present champion of the 
world, -will have to cover 610 miies. Hughes only slept 
2 hours and 35 minutes during the race. He is now 

under contract with Mr. Richard K. Fox, and wiil start 
in the O'Leary Belt race on Feb. 28, 1f his trainer thinks 
he will be in a ft condition to do se 
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SPORTING CORRESPONDENCE 


ALL QUESTIONS SENT US PERTAINING TO SPORTING MATTERS 
WILL BE ANSWERED, AND CAN BE RELIED ON AS BEING 
CORRECT—LETTERS, PORTRAITS AND ALL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS IN REFERENCE TO SPORTING AFFAIRS 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO WILLIAM &. 
HARDING, SPORTING EDITOR, POLICE 
GAZETTE OFFICE, 183 WILLIAM 
STREKT, NEW YORK. 





Important Notice. 

The Supplement of the great international fight between 
Heenan.and Sayers, will be given away with No. 179 of 
*Se POLICE GAZETTE of New York, out Friday, Feb. 
148, 1881. 

The ©’Lezry International P destriar Belt, emblem- 
atic of the Champiorship of the World, which was won by 
the Police Gasette’s Entry (John Hu-hes) in the 
ricert great etx days go-as-you-please race at the American 
Institute Buil ing by the unprecedented score of 56834 miles, 
has been deposited ty the winner with Richard K. Fez, 
Prozrietor of the Police Gazette, and will b+ on exhi- 
bition for all who desire to sez vt. Correspondence and 
cha! enges relating to the belt, or t'e holder, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. Be careful t) address Police Gazette 
Office, 183 William streef, New Fork City. 


8. W., Pottsville.—John Hughes was born at Roscrea, 
Ireland. 

E. W. Jonnson, Providence, R. I.—1. No. 2. ‘Glimpses 
of Gotham.”’ : 

Nat.—'* Blower’? Brown’s best record is 553 miles 170 
yards in 140h. 20m. 

P. W., St. Paul. Minn.—The ** History of the American 
Prize Ring’? began in No. 141. 

New York Boy.—Billy Mulligan, of New York, killed 
two men and was killed by a policeman at San Francisco 
on July 8, 1865. 

Pp. M., Boston.—Hanlan has not made the fastest time 
over the Thames championship course. He has not yet 
been compelled to do so. 

Sanpy.—1. Hosmer, the oarsman, isa pedestrian. 2. On 
Feb. 28, 1979. he won a 50-mile race at Boston, covering 
the distance in 9b. 49m. Ls. 

N. S.—Controller trotted 20 miles in 58m. 57s., at San 
Francisco, April 20, 1878 He went to wagon,and had 60 
minutes to cover the distance. 

BrooktynttK, Brooklyn.—Jim Dunn, of Brooklyn, and 
Bill Davis, of San Francisco, fought on May 16, 1865, in 
Canada. Dunn won in forty-three rounds, lasting 1 hour 

minutes. 

TurFMAN, Bridgeport. Conn.—Falsetto won the Travers 
Stakes at Saratoga, N. Y., on July 19, 1879. The distance 
is one and three-quarter miles. Falsetto's time was3 
minutes 944 seconds. 

Pot Man, Trenton, N. J.—1. The American mare Prowess 
won the Cesarewitch in England, Oct. 13, 1857. 2. The 
circulation of the Potick Gazette is over 70,000, and it 
goes all over the world. 

W. G , @incinnati.—Jack Broughton was champion of 
England from 1740 to 1750. Jack Slack, the Butcher, 
defeated him 1n 14 minutes, winning £500. Tom King is 
still living; he ia *3 years of age. 

P. W., Colambus,. 0.—1. Bogardus. 2. Stanton, the 
English bicycle rider, rode 1,000 miles in six days—18 
hours a day—in London, Feb. 25-March 2, 1878. 3. Ennis’ 
best record for six days is 475 miles. 

Barney, Shelbyville, Ky.—John Dobler was born at 
Bridgeport, Ill. On Aug 14, 1880, at Buffalo, he won the 
72-hour champion belt—12 hours a day—covering 414 

miles, the best performance ever made. 


M. W., Islip, L. £ —1. James Gordon Bennett bert John 
Whipple in a walking match for $6,000, from 58th street 
to Jerome Park, N. Y., about 1032 miles, on May 5, 1874. 
2. Arthar Chambers lives in Philadelphia. 


G. 8., Troy, N. ¥.—The following are the fastest times 
on record fo 100, 440, 880 yards and 1 mile: Ist, 9)4s., by 
George Seward; 2d, 48%4s., by R. Ruttery; 3d, 1m. 5334s., 
by Frank Hewitt: 4th, 4m. 1734s., by Willham Lang and 
William Richaras. 

S. W., Columbus, 0.—1. Tom Hyer and Yankee Sullivan 
fought for $10,0V0 and the champiouship at Still Pond 
Creek, Maryland, on June 10th, 1849. It wasa hurricane 
fight, and Hycr whipped Sullivan in 16 rounds, lasting 17 
minutes 18 seconds. 

Patsy G.; Parker’s Landing, Pa.—There are two Astley 
Belts representing the six-day championship. The 
Astley Belt Rowell won represents the championship of 
the world: the Astley Belt ‘* Blower’’ Brown holds repre- 
sents the championship of England. 


Pucitist, London, England. - Paddy Ryan of Troy, 
N. Y., holds the heavy-weight championship which he 
won by de-eating Joe Goss in June, 1880. 2. He has 
issued no challenge, but his backer said recently that he 
should be matched to fight any man inthe world tor 
$5,000. 

S. H., Port Huron.—1. Jimmy Elliott, on June 12, 1865, 
challenged Jim Dunn to fight for the champicnship and 
$2,600 a side, or any man in America for $10,000, posting 
$500 forfeit. 2. Jim Dunn was born Oct. 4, 1842, in 
County Kildare, lreland. 3. He defeated Elliott on May 
13, 1863. 

H. W., Auburn, N. Y.—Heenan fought Morrissey on 
May 20, 1857, at Long Point, Canada, for $2,0/0 and the 
championship. Morrissey won in 11 rounds, lasting 21 
minutes. Heenan injured his hand early in the fight 
against one of the stakes-of the ring and had no chance 
to win after the accident 


Puaitist, Denver, Col —Robinson McLaren, better 
known us George Thompson, was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. He fought MeMulkin (a @raw) in England in 1850, 
and Willis and Morrissey in California, defeating the 
foriner, but being defeated by the latter. He died at 
Ballarat, Australia, Oct. 25, 1868. 


W. P., Troy. N. ¥.—Peter Croker, the pugilist, resides 
in thiscity. He was born in London, Eng., isa brick- 
layer by trade, stands 5it. Gin. in height and weighs 136 
pounds. He defeated * Fidaler’’ Neary at the Sunnyside 
Hotel, Long Island, Oct. 26, 1871. The fight lasted 
through 73 rounds, occupying 1 hour 28 minutes. 

W. C., Peoria, Il.—1. At Baltimore, Md., on October 
20,1880, G. L. Lori:lard’s Menuitor, four years old, in the 
race forthe Pemiico stakes ran 2}4 miles in 3m, 4444s. 


2. The time was a second faster than Aristides, four 





Coole fought for $2.000 at Busenbark station, Ohio. 
McCoole won, knocking Jones out of time in the 30th 
round. The fight lasted 25 minutes. 2. Mace and Allen 


minutes. 


Samu, Chicago.—Jem Mace and Joe Coburn metin a ring 
pitched five miles from Port Dover, Canada, May 11, 
1872. The pugilists were in the ring 1 hour and 17 min- 
utes, and never struck @ blow. On May 31, 1871, Mace 
and Coburn did fight for the championship at New 
Orleans. The fight lasted 3 hours and 38 minutes. 
Twelve rounds were fought, and the fight ended in a 
draw. 











LIFE OF 


EDWARD HANLAN, 


America's Champion Oarsman. 
SENT BY MAIL FOR 28c. 


OUT TO-DAY. 
PC ygdet yd HANLAN’S PORTRAIT 


with tull account of his life, and illustrations of his 
great races in England. Out to-day. 


DWARD TRICKETT’S PORTRAIT 
appears in ‘life of Edward Hanlan.’’ Out to-day. 
For sale by all newsmen. 


NHARLES COURTNEY'S PORTRAIT 
and Record in ‘** Life of Edward Hanlan.’’ Out to-day. 


ILLIAM ELLIOTT’S PORTRAIT 
in ** Life of Edward danlan,’’ with descriptivg ac- 
count of his rowing matches. Sent by mail for 28c. 


ALLACE ROSS’ PORTRAIT : 
appearsin ** Life cf Edward Hanlan,’’ the champion 
oarsman of the world. Out to-day. 


\LIAS ©. LAYCOCK’S LIFE 
Record and great contests in ‘‘ Life of Edward Han- 
lan.“ Issued to-day. Sold everywhere. 


I IFE OF EDWARD HANLAN, 

4 issued to-day. Contains history of this great oars- 
man’s life and portraits of all the champion oarsmen of 
the world; gives points to oarsmen on Hanlan’s style of 
rowing. Sent by mail for 28. Ricnarp K. Fox, Pub- 
lisher, 183 William street, New York. 


























T° Printers. 


The nonpareil and agate type with which the 
, issue of the Potice Gazette 1s printed will be sold at a t.”” 
fought for the championship and $5,000 at Kennerviille, | reasonable price. Write tor — — Address Rich-| \ Beautiful photo in “Sara Rernhardt’s Life.” Send 
New Orleans, on May 10, 1870. Mace won in 10 rounds 44 | 874 K. Fox, 183 William street, New York. 


MEDICAL. 





resent 














ara Bernhardt in “Le Passan 


6c. for a copy to Pouice Gazette Office, New York. 





NOW READY. 


FOOTLIGHT FAVORITES! 


Containing Portraits, in Stage Costume, of all the 
Leading American and European Actresses. 





Jarah Bernhardt's Paris Life 
Described in “Foothght Favorites.” 
elle Howitt, as Stalacta 

B in Black Crook costume. Buy *’“ootlight Favorites.’ 
attie Vickers. 

FOOTLIGHT FAVORITES cov tains splendid 
in costume of this well-known va’ iety actress. 
all newsdealers. 








rtrait 
sold by 





ennie Yeamans. 
Beautiful photograph, in stave costume, of Miss Yea- 
mans in FOOTLIGHT FAVORIT «S. 


REOOMMENDED BY THE FAOULTY! 


TARRANT’S 
COMPOUND EXTRAOT 


CUBEBS AND COPAIBA. 


This compound is superior to any preparation hitherto 


invented, combining in a very highly concentrated s' 
the medical properties of the Cubebs and Copaiba. sg 


One recommendation this preparation enjoys over all 
others is its neat, portable form, pat up in pots: the mode 
= —— Pigg ha 3 rye is —————— “ convenient, 
asto. ess, and doe t 
pair the digestion. Price $1. Prepared only by. — 


TARRANT & COMPANY, 
DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS, 


278 and 280 Greenwich Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








arah Rernhardt, as Hernani. 
S Portrait Exvressly taken 1+ Pars for FOOTLIGH1 
FAVORITES. Sold by all news ‘ealers. 


delaide Neilson 

in her Famous Character i‘ Juliet.”’ taken shortl 
before her death for FOOT! iGHT FAVORITES. So 
everywhere. Atall news stam is. 


abel Santile 
in Beautiful, Foncy Sta Costume, in FOOTLIGHT 
FAVORITES. Sold everywl ere. 











innie Palmer. 

For pertrait and biography ef this famous actre: « 
buy FOOTLIGHT FAVORITES. Ricuarp K. Fox, Pub 
lisher, New York. 


auline Markham’s Boudoir. 
ee ea HE FAVORITES. The han 
somest book in America. 


LOTTERIES. 




















AMUSEMENTS. 








ARRY HILL’S Sporting Gentleman’s Theatre, 26 East 
Houston st, Established 1854. Grand variety sporting 
programme. Nightly rerort of al! the champions. The 
comical Dwarfs, in their oe = eo boxing and wrestling 
match, every night. Sacred Concert every Sunday mght. 
Harry Hill’s Resort is the rendezvons of all the cham- 
pions. Strangers who come to New York shculd not fail 
to witness the sporting events that take place mghilv. 
and Harry Hill’s Female Boxers and Great Show, at 26 
East Houston street. 


EOGHEGAN’S New Sammer Garden. Free and 
Easy. No. 105 Bowery. Sparring and ———— 
every evening. Ales. Wines, Liquors and Segars. 
mission Free. . 























GENUINE PARISIAN PHOTOS. 


Colored, $5 per doz. ; plain, $3; or three samples for $1. 
Sent by mail in sealed envelopes. Satisfaction warranted. 


Notice —I have no agents in the U. &., and positively 
no photos forwarded if a self-addressed envelope is not 
sent with the order. No free samples. English corres- 
pondence. Letter postage, Sc. 


R. d'ARX. 50 rue de Richelieu, Paris. 


UDGE for Yourself—If you wish to see the picture of 
your future husband or wife, with name and date of 
marriage, give your age, color of eyes and hair. and send 
35c. money or 40c. postage stamps to W. Fox, box 33, 
Fultonville, N. Y. 


YNCH’S Diamond Store, 925 bene oe near 2ist 
Street. The largest and finest assortment of Diamond 
Ear-rings, Crosses, Studs, Rings, Pink Pearis, Cats’ Eyes, 
Jewelry, Silverware, &c., at prices 25 per cent. lower 
than any other house. Send for Catalogue. 


Pe ao Apparatus—Complete, 75c., postpnid 
(3e. stamps taken); is so simple that any boy or girl 
can photograph perfe ‘ty at once; contains all the neces- 
sary chemicals, printing frame. directions, ete.; sure to 
please. Britt & Co., Breoklyn, E. D., N. Y 














OUISTANA STATE LOTTERY. 
4 SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A FORTUNE. 
SECOND GRAND DISTRIBUTION, CLASS B. 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, February Sth, 1881. 
— 129th Monthly »rawing. 

Louisiana State Lottery Company. 
This Institution was regularly incorporated M the Leg- 
islature of the State for Educational and Charitable pur- 
poses, 1n 1868, FOR THE TERM OF TWENTY-FiIvK YEARS, to 
which contract the inviolable faith of the State is —— 
which pledge has been renewed by an overwhelming 
popular vote, securing its franchise in the new constitu- 
tion adopted December 2d, A. D., 1879, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, to which it has since added a reserve fund of 
over $350,000, Its GRAND SINGLE Numser DistRisurion 
will take place monthly on the second Tuesday. 

It nerer » alee 77 poetponen, 
Look at the following Distribution : 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $90,000, 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH. 
HALF-TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR. 
LIST OF PRIZES : 









i QOmpltel Prine. $30,000 

Bs pean TT Rare pireenyeary pers 10,000 

1 Capital Prize.. «-- 5,000 

2 Prizes Of G2,500, . oc. sce ccse cu vesevacsessss ssi 5,000 

PHBE OL EGO... 6 oka. diicaccdenastmesveseesces 5,000 

— RIOR Oe > ic. og vgn cde we eeenesecusniens 10,000. 

TOO Primes Of: OD... os oc. 10,000 

200 Prizes of Osc sc i 10,000 

500 Prizes of Was vin cs bs sca y Cane ehasayeLeunee 10,000 

1,000 Prizes of | REE ere — ——— .-._ 10,000 

+s , —— PRIZES, 92.700 
roximation Prizes of $900............... 4 

9 * ‘6 ies ke a 1,800 

9 * * I10Oo.............. 600 

1,857 Prizes, amounting t0..........-...-.eeseeees te 10,400 

Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all points, 

to whom a liberal compensation will be paid. 
For further irformation, write clearly giving full ad- 
dress. Send orders by express or Registered Letter, or 


Money Order by mail. Addressed onlv to 
M. A. DA 


HIN, 
M. A. DAUPHIN. st New Orleans, La., 
or e e af 
No. 319 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under the 
supervision and management of GENERALS G. T. BEAU- 
REGARD and JUBAL A. EARLY. 





ENUINE French Transparent Playing Csrds. 
Warranted to suit. Full playing deck uf 52 card: 
sent by mail fur 50 cents, prepaid. J. Parricx, Box 
5257, Boston, Mass. 


HOTOS—<Actresses, 5c. Special subjects 10c. each, 8 for 
25c. 75c. per doz. Catalogues of Photos, Choice Books, 
&c., 3c. N. L. Watney, 67 Jackson Street, Chicago, IIl. 


100 000 —The Exterminator. 10c. A Printed Love 
— Letter ioe. Send 40c. in silver, or 5Uc. in 
stamps. P. Martin, Box 547, Baltimore, Md. 
53 Parisian Playing Cards. These are original and 

warranted satisfactory. Price $1 per pack. Caton 
& Co., Box 2650, Boston, Mass. 


RA imported books. playing cards, etc. List for 
stamp. Globe News Depot, Paulsboro, N. J. 

















Te Teaser, the Magnetic Charm, the Sport and Mam- 
moth Catalogue all post paid for 10cents. Address L. 
A., Lock Drawer C., Bloomington, Ind. 





OKER !—If you want to win at cards, send for the 
Secret Helper. A oure thing. It will beat oid 
sports, Address H. O. Brown, Salem, N. H. 





hg cards, 


O HUMBUG.— French Transparent Playi 
P. Gasenen & 


ack 52, 40c. and stamp. pks. 65. 
Co., Jefferson N. Y. erie 


5 All Lithographed CHROMO CARDS not 2 alike. 10c. 
Agts. big Oulfit, 10c. GLose Carp Co., Northford, Ct. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauuett & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


5O Gold, Figured, and Actress CHROMOS, 10c. Agent's 
e Sample Book, 25c. SEAVY BROS., Northford, Ct. 


bg Scenes, Rich and very Rare, 3 for 10c., 12 for 
25c. Jas. W. Francis, Box 1548, Boston, Mags. 

















$72 aweek. $12 aday at homeeasily made. Costly 
Outtit free. Address Trug & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





YIGHT Scenes, 15 for 25c. 7 for 15c. Very spicy 
(Stamps taken.) W. Sizer, New Haven, Conn. 





— D'Amour. rich, rare and racy. 25c.per set. Gents, 
something genuine. Smitu & Co., Willaamsburgh,N.Y. 





30 COMIC Songs and Catalogue of Odd Novelties free 
for stamp. C. Quxxx, Stoneham, Mass. 


$ 5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth 85 free. 
Address Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








ADAME BOVARY: A Tale of Provincial Life—By Gus 
tave Flaubert; 75c. T. B. Petersun & Bros., Philad’a. 


od tae BOOK and 30 Stage Beauties for 20c. Illustrated 
Catalogues free. J. SE1Tz, Box 3, Reading, Pa. 

NENTS Catalogue and sample sent for25. J. B. Dun- 

can, Chicago, lil. (No Postals Answered.) 





eee very attractive ones for 10 cents. 





pee 
— $110,400. — 
THE 
COLORADO STATE LOTTERY, 
Conducted ty 


COLORADO LAND AND MINERAL ASSOCIATION. 





aa@These Drawings, authorized by the Legislature of 
Colorado, of 1867, occur on the 3rd TUESDAY of each 
month during the year, ard are supervised by prominent 
citizens of the State. It never scales or postpones. 





FOURTEENTH MONTHLY DISTRIBUTION, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1881. 
1,857 — total $110,400; Capitals, $30,000, $10,000, 


$5,000. e 100,000 Tickets, Two (2) Dollars; halves, One 
(1) Dollar. Apply to 
A. B. MILLER, 


Cor. 16th and Holladay Sts.. Denver. Colorado. 











“THIRD EDITION OF 
GLIMPSES OF GOTHAM! 
Containing Sixteen New and Spicy Illustra- 
tions of New York's Life After Dark. 
THE GREATEST AND CHEAPEST BOOK IN TH 
WORLD. . 


adies Who Want Money. 
Illustrated in 3d edition of ‘ Glimpses of Gotham.’ 








Thieves’ Tavern, * 
Fully described in Third Edition of ‘* Glimpses of 
Gothain.”’ 





almeage at the Dance Houses. 
Full-page illustration in 383i edition * Glimpses of 
Gotham.” 





Carnival of Fun. 2g 
Full-page illustration in‘ Glimpses of Gotham;” sold 
every where. Sac ay — 
ive Cent ing Houses. 

A night in one of them as related by ‘‘An Old Rounder”’ 
in ‘*GLIMPSES OF GOTHAM.” 
[he Dying Burglar 

illustrated” in third edition of ‘‘GLIMPSES OF 
GOTHAM, to be had at all news stands. 


rT "tee Blind Beggars’ Revel. 
Illustrated in ‘* inpses of Gotham,’’ and written in 
sensational styie by an * Old Rounder.”’ 

















J ivorces Without Publicity. 
Women who uiust have ney accurately described 
and illustrated im GLi iP: AS OF GOTHAM, 


iv Viouse, 
dition of “Glimpses of 
srs and book sellers. 


Julling a Disord: 
Gr ically tald int 
Gotham.’ bor sai 


‘Te Bank Ol-rk’s “ight Out. 

With full page i etrati told in a sensational 
sts that woudertui be ~ULIMPSES OF GOTHAM. 
The Blazing Bowery 

after muiduisit, described by an ** Old Rounder,” in 
“GULIMPskS OF GOTUAM.’ For saie by all newsdeal- 








; : . é Monroe Carp Co., Bloomington, Ind. 
years. old, by imp. Leamington, dam -@arong iy Lexing~ fo 
ton, at Lexington, Ky., May 10th, 1876, im 3:4534. ©) FOR 252., 6 for 40°.—A printed Love Letter. P. Mar 
: e) TiN, DOX 547, Baltamore, Md. 
H. P., Peoria, 1.—1. Beb Travers was a colored pugi OLE EE ER EIA aoe SB Ea a — 
2. te beat Maivero, Baker, Hatton, Crockett, Cleg- YIRLS Shut Your Eyes—Bovs send 3c. for new circu 
horo. Haves, Mike Madden, Crutchiey and Bos Tyler: J \ars w Monroe Card Co., Bloomington, Ind. 
— le. Mace. Reardon and Dillon: | = 7 — és 
as beaten by Cobley, Brettle, face, Rear on an 1 Dill n; Qea RCE Goods.—Books, Photos, &c. Sample Catalogue 
“wht George Baker (oclice interfered), received forfeit | D 3c. Paris Book Co., Chicago, Lil. — 
from Jahunxy Walker, Jem Dil’on and Miekey Gannon, ite Sk EE PEGS APD RNA NS Sin et : = 
, i : j}ULL Dress Gioves and Tie® at Mane Marxr’s 100 Falton 
Ww «8. Rurlingten, Vt-—1l. Aaron Jones and Mike Me. street, New York. 


AMERICAN STAR SOFT CAPSULES. 


8 S. C. M. C.-New., best, qniekest and surest; $1 per 
0 box, half boxes, 50c. All drucgists. Note tin die 
M stamped tin box, and wrapper printed in blue, 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, 





0 


110 Reade Street, New York. 





NAUTION.—A former azent of mine in New York is now 
J advertising a snuious imitation of the celebrated DR. 
RICORD’S VITAL RESTORATIVE under the assumed 
name of Dr Ricord’s Restorative Pills, to deceive the nub- 
lic. The testimonials of Drs. R. Blanchard.C. Chevalier 
M. Perigord, Raspail, Liebog and Sir Thomn:on are conied 
from my circulars. The genuine RICORD’S VITAL RE- 
STORATIVE can be had of Levasser & Co., 10 bia re 
Richelieu, Paris; 40 World Building, Critterton, 115 Ful- 
ton st., wholesiie and retail, and Hudnut’s pharmacy 

Herald Building. New York. and at all drucci ts. Price. 
$3 ner box of 100, and $10 for 400 Pille. None vert'ne 
without my signature. 8. B. SIGESMOND, General Agent. 


FRestor ative Pill fie for Exh 

storative sare a specific for Exhausted V 
Physical Debility. etc. Approved by the Aca auty, 
Medicine and by the medical celebrities of the world. 
Price, Kox of 50, $1 59; ot 100, Area Purelv Vege- 





, 82.75. 
tahle Sngar-coated Pill. Sent by mail, in sealed box on 


— of *8 ‘ a 
ITTMAN’S r neey, corner Broadway and B 

Each the Genuine has the Imprint okt” De 
Lisser, 23 mean st., sole agent for the United States. 


REMATURE Decline; ment:1, nervous and physical 


debility, impediments to ma e and other sexual 
——— — Treatise giving l 
—— in a large 80 at e experience accu 





. practice; also the 
until published by the author, 


F cure privately without pain 
by the European and A M 1B 
Broadway, New York; mailed for 25. Pamphlets free” 

AN’S MISSION on Earth.—A. Medica) Trea- 
meg ae Gee te atone et eee 
* * ints for 


be ally res‘ored snd soles to 
* cents currency or 
» Musenm of Anatomy, 
Avenae, New York city. 
D tors 








SL aes 
——— 


Cer — 


1 

) $1. 
on receipt 
Street. New York. 





Prevents and Oures 
GONORRHEA, GLEET AND WHITES. 
Sold by Pruggista. 
Wholesale by C. N. “aitrenTow, New York; J. M. Dopce 
Cincinnati; McLain Brorurns, Wheeling. : 


CARD.—To all who are suffering from the errors atid 
indiscretions of youth, ne 
loss of manhood, ke, 1 will send a ‘yor! — 


yo 4 —— —— c 
by missionary in Sou an 


a self-addresset 
York City. 





to the Rev. Joszrn T. Inman, Station D New 





ANHOOD RESTORED.—A victim of early imprudence 
causing nervous debility, premature decay, eto. 
having tried in vain every known remedy, has discovered 
a simple means of self-cure, which he will send rrex to 
his fel * — Address J. H. Rexves, 43 Chatham 


RESORIPTION Free.—For the Speedy Cure of Se 
P Weakness, Lost Manhood Premature Dehility Nr 
yousness, Despondeney, and all disorders brought on by in- 

iscre cess. ruggzist has ngred 
Dr. W. 8. Jaques, 130 W. Sixth Street, Cincinnatl, ‘Ohio, 








R. COX treats all important cases, certain cure to 
either sex, and free!y invites all who are suffering 
—_ —— — — yl — a bottom 
aranteed. weakness o e organs 8 1 
and permanently cured. 202 East 16th rest. — 


LLEN’S Brain Food.—Positively cures Nervous ° 
ity and all Weaknass of Gexual Organs: price ti 
Druggists. Send for circular to 315 1st Ave., New York. 


LECTRIC Belts, Sure Cure for Premature Debiii . 
E only reliable. Send for Circular. Dr. P. ree eas 
Broadwav, New York. 











EFIDLITINE Seidlitz Powders are as pleasant a: Lemon- 
ade, Scentseach. Atall Drug Stores Try eae — 














OUT TO-DAY. 


[he flan piptionary * 
of New York. London and Paris. m plet 
abridged. With illustrations. om plete and un 





A Wier: Mctnal? in the“ 81 Dicti 
n imself in the ‘* Slan, t ON 
edition out —— *Pictionary.“ New 





Ihe Panel Game 
illustrated in the ‘* Stang Dictionary.” Ont to day. 





oldiers’ and War Slan 
in the * Slang Dictionary’ ist out. 





he Banco Skin 


illustrated in the ‘Slang Dictionary.” Sold every- 
where. 


[ ppertant to Police Officers! 

The Stane Dictionary of New York, London and Paris 

ow — Ricnarp K. Fox, Publisher, 183 Wiiliam st., 
ew York. 








etectives, Look Out! 

for the SLANG Dictionary of New York, London and 
Paris: with all the latest slang phrases. Published at the 
Po.Lice Gazette Office, New York. 





Net Well Posted. 





F Send 23c. for the Stane Dictionary, compiled by a 
well-known Detective. Ricuarp K. box, Pubtusher, New 
York. . 

mateur Detectives 
IX send for the new SLANG Dicriox any. Published by the 
——— of the Potice Gazette, ISs William st., New 
fork. 





Yhe Slang Dictionary, 
with iuiustrations. Sent b 





re 





mail on recei { 28¢, 
Ricwarp K. Fox, Publisher 138 William st, New-York 
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NEW YORK. 
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KINGDOM LET LOOSE 


SATAN’S 


THE NATIONAL POLICE GAZETTE 


BCENES AT THE CERCLE DE L’HARMONIE MASQUERADE BALL.—Sxsrougp on THE SPOT BY SPECIAL Pouicy GazErrE Agtists.—SxE Pacx 3, 











